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JOHN H. CLIFFORD. 

OR THE first time in her his- 
tory, Massachusetts had, in 
John Henry Clifford, a gov- 
ernor not born within her 

borders, for Providence, Rhode Island, 

claims him as a son, January 16, 

1809, scarcely a month older than his 

distinguished contemporary, Abraham 

Lincoln. Naturally, he sought the 

halls of Brown University, where he 

was graduated, in 1827. 

Having studied law with Timothy 
G. Coffin and Theron Metcalf, he put 
out his shingle in New Bedford and 
soon acquired an extensive practice. 
In 1835 he went to the House; in 1845 
to the Senate, and from 1849 to 1858, 
except as he was Governor, he filled 
the position of Attorney-General. In 
this capacity he was the prosecutor 


in the noted Webster murder trial and 
the reputation acquired there had 
much to do in giving him a state wide 
reputation. Nothing booms a lawyer 
like a murder trial. 

Elected in 1852, he served through 
1853, declined a renomination and, by 
appointment from Governor Wash- 
burn, resumed the Attorney-General- 
ship. In 1862 he was president of the 
Senate and in 1867 changed from his 
legal profession to the presidency of 
the Boston and Providence Railroad 
Company. Dying January 2, 1876, his 
body was buried in the Rural Ceme- 
tery of New Bedford. 

He was an elector at large in 1868, 
a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, an original trus- 
tee of the Peabody Fund and as chair- 


man of Harvard’s Board of Overseers, 
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in 1869, inducted President Charles 
Eliot into his present position. He 
was repeatedly summoned to Wash- 
ington in war times for counsel as to 
public matters. Foreign missions were 
oftentimes proffered him, but were 
uniformly declined. In his first leg- 
islative experience he assisted in pre- 
paring the Revised Statutes, and in 
1836 became an Aid on Governor 
Everett’s staff. 


EMORY WASHBURN. 


Once more Worcester County sends 
a governor to Boston. Born in Leices- 
ter, February 14, 1800, Emory Wash- 
burn was graduated from Williams 
College in 1817, but took his law 
course at Harvard. When a mere lad, 
almost a ward of the Rev. Z. S. 
Moore, he had gone with the latter on 
his becoming a professor in Dart- 
mouth. When the professor, in 1815, 
became President of Williams, his 
pupil went with him to that college, 
of which he was ever an enthusiastic 
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alumnus. He was the first suggester, 
in 1821, of the Alumni Association. In 
1828, he went to Worcester, and for 
many years was law partner of “Hon- 
est” John Davis. Also he was asso- 
ciated with the Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. He 
represented Leicester in the General 
Court in 1827-’28, where he made a 
report suggesting the feasibility of a 
railroad from Boston to Albany. From 
1830 to ’34 he was an aid on Governor 
Lincoln’s staff. In 1838 he was again 
a representative, and in 1841-42, a 
Senator in the Legislature. Soon af- 
terward he became a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

He certainly did not seek the nom- 
ination for Governor, since the same 
was made when he was on his way 
home from Europe. 
not by a popular vote, though he was 
more than 24,000 ahead of his Demo- 
cratic competitor, but was chosen by 
the Legislature, January 10, 1854. In 
November of that year he went down 


“ 


His election was 


before the ‘““American” avalanche, the 
last Whig Governor of Massachusetts. 

When in January of the following 
year it was his duty to administer the 
oaths to the members of the Legis!a- 
ture, remembering the wholly inex- 
perienced character of that body, the 
outgoing governor’s exquisite irony 
can be appreciated he said, 
“Gentlemen, so far as your oaths are 


when 


concerned, you are now ready for busi- 
ness.”’ 

Very soon afterwards, he was made 
a professor in the Law School of Har- 
vard, holding the same till 1876, when 
he resigned. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts House at the time of 
his death, March 18, 1877. He wrote 
much on legal subjects and his “His- 
tory of Leicester” has long been a clas- 
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sic. His body was borne for burial to 
Mount Auburn. 

As a member of the State Board of 
Education he was particularly inter- 
ested in the development of the Nor- 
mal Schools. Having, when a youth, 
with a college friend, made a foot 
trip from Boston to Montreal, over the 
route taken by an American force in 
the French and Indian War, he was 
prepared to be a loyal member of the 
American Antiquarian Society, and of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

HENRY J. GARDNER. 

Never did the Bay State get a se- 
verer jar than when in November, 
1854, it was found that the Know 
Nothing or American party had rent 
asunder the political fabric of the 
Commonwealth, having elected its can- 
didates for Governor and Lieutenant 


Governor, and having chosen 
a legislature, only thirty- 
four members of which had 
had any legislative experi- 
ence, 

Though not in the line of 
immediate political prefer- 
ment, the new Governor had 
had more acquaintance with 
public affairs than usually 
falls to men of his years, he 
was under forty, for he had 
been president of Boston’s 
Common Council, a member 
of the Legislature and also 
of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1853. 

His grandfather, Henry, 
was the first Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth and his fath- 
er, also Henry, was born in 
the old House. 
Henry came into 
being in Dorchester, June 
14, 1818. 
Phillips, Exeter, and in 1834 was en- 
tered a Freshman at Harvard, along 
with Charles Devens, James Russell 


Province 
Joseph 


He was early sent to 


Lowell, and other notables of the class 
of 1838, but he could not have re- 
mained long, since the catalogue of 
3owdoin has him as a Freshman in 
the same year. Nor in Bowdoin does 
his name occur again, though the col- 
lege gave him an honorary M. A. in 
1851. 

Thus far there appears to be no 
reason for the askance look with which 
for many years his name has been 
regarded in certain circles. We seek 
in vain for his history in the biograph- 
ical dictionaries, yet he and his legis- 
lature wrought a wondrous work 
among the dry bones of old Massachu- 
setts. It is true he was not a profes- 
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sional man and had been reared in mer- 
cantile life ; when elected being a mem- 
ber of the firm of Denny, Rice and 
Gardner, Boston dry goods dealers. 
For three years Gardner and his 
party were in office. He was the first 
governor after Increase Sumner to re- 
ceive just the Sam. Adams trio of elec- 
tions and no more, but his followers in 
that wholesome custom been 
many. Recalling the inexperience of 
legislators in that 
period, it is won- 
derful that so few 
missteps were tak- 
en. However dis- 
agreeable at the 
time, the state 
needed just such 
drastic discipline. 
Dusty legend, 
apathetic tradition 
had long been en- 
throned, and a 
brief period of ir- 
reverence was emi- 
nently desirable. 
It came with a 
rush. During 
these three years, 
there were not 
above a score of 
lawyers, all told, in 
the several Legis- 
latures, and changes were sought in 
every direction. Luckily, the Gov- 
ernor had a well-equipped Attorney 
General, ex-Governor Clifford, and to- 
gether they held the legislative branch 
well in hand, and however many revo- 
lutionary measures were signed, it was 
Governor Gardner’s lot to veto more 
acts than any governor before or after 
him. In spite of vetoes, no other one ad- 
ministration can point to more meas- 


have 
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ures devised for the public good. Im- 
prisonment for debt was abolished ; the 
Insurance Commission was estab- 
lished; restrictive measures were 
adopted as to the introduction of alien 
paupers and criminals; school laws 
were made more popular and useful ; 
railroad crossings were made safer; 
naturalization laws were stiffened, and 
in 1855 the people ratified the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, whereby 
pluralities should 
thereafter elect, 
and by which the 
people should vote 
directly for the 
Secretary of State, 
Treasurer, Audi- 
tor and Attorney 
General of the 
Commonwealth, as 
well as for Sher- 
iffs, District At- 
torneys and Clerks 
of Court. Hence- 
forth there were to 
be no elections of 
Governors by the 
General Court, and 
coalitions would be 
impossible. 

July 4th, 1855, 
Governor Gardner 
received from Bos- 
ton men dwelling in California a mag- 
nificent gold-headed cane valued at 
$500. In 1856, the Republicans and 
Americans united in the support of 
Gardner for Governor, and of Fre- 
mont for President. The refrain was 
“Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Men 
and Fremont,” but in 1857 Gardner 
was defeated, retiring from the chair 
in 1858. 

Subsequent to his term of state he 
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was for a time in New York, and also 
in Chicago, first in a commission, later 
in the insurance, business. While Gov- 
ernor, he resided at No. 13 Mt. Vernon 
street, and at No. 7 Bulfinch place. 
While at his temporary home in 
Milton, his death occurred on July 
21, 1892. 
NATHANIEL P. BANKS. 

With the “Bobbin Boy,” the period 
of the Rebellion may be said to begin 
for his party was organized to prevent 
the extension of 
slavery, and final- 
ly effected its 
overthrow. His 
own reformation 
of the Common- 
wealth’s militia 
enabled John A. 
Andrew to make 
Massachusetts first 
in Rebellion re- 
pressive acts, while 
his own later mili- 
tary career placed 
him high in the 
list of Union de- 
fenders. No offi- 
cer ever occupied 
the executive chair 
with greater dig- 
nity, and in form 
and speech he was ready for any 
situation wherever duty called him. 

Nathaniel Prentiss Banks, Jr., was 
born January 30, 1816, in Waltham, 
and that watchmaking town and city 
was ever faithful to her son when liv- 
ing, and to his memory when life had 
fled. The public schools gave him only 
the beginnings of an education, the 
rest he gained himself. He studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, and, as 
early as 1849, was sent with Demo- 
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cratic proclivities to the Legislature. 
He was prominent in the famous coali- 
tion and, as his reward, was Speaker 
of the House in 1851 and 1852. The 
next year he served in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and was also elected 
to Congress. After an unprecedent- 
ed contest he was chosen Speaker of 
the House in the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gress. 

He resigned his seat in Congress to 
assume his duties of Governor, enter- 
ing upon the same 
January, 1858. Leg- 
islation in his term, 
foilowing the com- 
mercial panic of 
1857, was wise, and 
resulted in the per- 
manent good of the 
people. It is be- 
lieved that his far- 
seeing eye detected 
the approaching 
war, and his as- 
sembling of the 
militia on the plains 
of Concord, in 
1859, was a step to- 
ward getting ready. 
Not since the Revo- 
lution had Massa- 
chusetts seen so 
many soldiers in uniform as, on that 
September occasion, graced the place 
where erstwhile was heard the world 
resounding shot. 

After his retirement, he held for a 
brief time the presidency of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, but he soon resigned 
to offer his services to the Government. 
His war record is history. He came 
home in 1864 to be sent to Congress 
for many years. It is not so long since 
his white hair and erect form were 
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frequently seen at the State House, 
and though a cloud gradually gathered 
over that peerless mind, he never lost 
a particle of his native politeness and 
dignity. At an advanced age he died 
in Waltham, September 1, 1894, and 
his body lies with kindred clay in 
Grove Hill Cemetery. The statue, for 
which the Legislature of 1897 voted to 
appropriate $20,000, is yet in futuro. 
JOHN A. ANDREW. 
For the second time the executive 


chair was occupied by one born out of 
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Massachusetts limits, though at the 
date of his birth, May 31, 1818, Wind- 
ham was still a part of the Common- 
wealth, i. e., in the District of Maine. 
Receiving his diploma from Bowdoin 
College in 1837, John Albion Andrew 
lost little time in making his way to 
Boston, where he was admitted to -he 
Bar in 1840. Though not prominent 
in politics, he was early a pronounced 
anti-slavery man, and he acquired some 
note in the famous fugitive slave cases 
of Anthony Burns and Thomas Sims, 
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a fact which may have led to his se- 
lection as one of John Brown’s defend- 
ers in 1859. 

He had only one year’s legislative 
experience, 1858, but in that he was an 
acknowledged power. In 1860 he was 
a delegate to the Chicago Convention, 
and after supporting Wm. H. Seward, 
he led the defection which resulted in 
Lincoln’s nomination. His five years 
as war Governor are better known 
than any like number of years in Mas- 
sachusetts history. Since George N. 
Briggs, no other executive had 
equalled his length of service. <Ac- 
cepting Lincoln’s advice, the State re- 
fused to change horses when ‘n the 
midst of the stream. His was the in- 
spiring presence at the State House 
and his the voice which prompted Mas. 
sachusetts men to heroic deeds. No 
other war Governor in all the galaxy 
of states has a record excelling his. 
His influence secured authority for 
sending out from a free state, in 1863, 
the first colored regiment. In all ways 
he discharged with credit the exacting 
duties of his position, and when in 
January, 1866, he laid aside the roves 
of office, he turned with shattered 
health to face the labors of his profes- 
sion. He declinedthe presidency of An- 
tioch College, Ohio, and again resumed 
the practice of law, but for only a brief 
time, since October 30, 1867, he died 
suddenly in Boston. His body is 
buried in Hingham, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. Ir 
semi-military array, his figure in 
marble, by Thomas Ball, fills one of the 
alcoves in Doric Hall. The expense 
was met by the surplus, after paying 
for the Everett statue in the Public 
Gardens. His Boston residence was 
No. 71 Charles street. 
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ALEXANDER H. BULLOCK. 

Speaker of the House during nearly 
the whole of Governor Andrew’s ad- 
ministration, it was natural that Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bullock of Worcester 
should be his successor, and his three 
years of service followed fittingly those 
of the war Governor. In Royalston 
was his birthplace, March 2, 1816, and 
Amherst College proudly points to his 
name upon her scroll of fame, 1836. 

He had three years’ experience 
teaching in New Jersey, and then came 
his law studies in the office of Emory 
Washburn in Worcester, and in the 
Harvard Law School. It is worthy of 
note that from Levi Lincoln to A. H. 
Bullock through John Davis and Em- 
ory Washburn there was an unbroken 
legal connection, i. e., Lincoln and 
Davis were associated, Davis and 
Washburn, the latter and Bullock. Had 
Governor Bullock only taken into his 
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office some fledgling, long ere this he 
might, with considerable confidence, 
have been looking for the Governcr’s 
chair. In the forties, Mr. Bullock rep- 
resented the town of Worcester in the 
House, and in 1849 was a State Sen- 
ator. In 1859 he was mayor of his city, 
and the salary received has long beer a 
library fund in the High School. 
When President Andrew Johnson 
was “swingin’ ’round the circle,” it 
was Governor Bullock’s duty to do 
the honors for the 
State, and no 
words could be 
more appropriate 
than those with 
which the visitors 
were greeted, par- 
ticularly those ad- 
dressed to the Sec- 
retary of State, 
William H. Sew- 
ard. Subsequent 
to his official life, 
he lived in a re- 
tired manner in 
Worcester, his 
voice being heard 
with pleasure on 
many public occa- 
sions, particularly 
at the Centennial 
of the Constitution of Massachusetts. 
Evidently he was aware of his own 
physical limitations, for he repeat- 
edly declined offers of preferment 
from the state and nation. 
Consternation reigned for a time in 
Worcester when, January 17, 1882, the 
report was spread that Governor Bu)- 
lock, at 4.15 Pp. M., had dropped dead 
on Elm street, the very one in which he 
had lived so many years, and only a 
few steps from his residence, whence 
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his body was borne to Rural Cemetery 
to sleep with those of Lincoln and Da- 
vis. During all its years the executive 
chair never held a more courtly pres- 
ence. 

WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 

After eleven years of lawyer gover- 
nors, the Commonwealth, in 1869, 
came under the executive direction of 
a business man, but one with many 
years of legislative experience. Son 
of Lee Claflin, he was born in Milford, 
March 6, 1818, had 
a college prepara- 
ticn and the cata- 
logues of Brown 
bore his name in 
1834 and 1835. 
Though he did not 
graduate from col- 
lege, there was 
very little that he 
did not know about 
the boot and shoe 
business in which, 
through all 
phases, manufac- 
ture and sale, he 
was _ thoroughly 
grounded. 

He was located 
for several years in 
St. Louis, Mo., but 
returning to the East he settled first in 
Hopkinton, establishing there an ex- 
tensive manufactory, subsequently re- 
moved to South Framingham. From 
1849 to 1853 he was a member of the 
House, and in 1860 and ’61 was a 
senator from Newton, having moved 
to that place in 1855. He was Lieuten- 
ant-Governor with A. H. Bullock, thus 
coming well equipped to his office. 
His messages were well worded busi- 
ness-like documents. 


its 
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He was one of the very first Repub- 
licans, and was a delegate to Chicago 
in 1860, being also a delegate in 
1864,’68 and’72. In 1868 he was chair- 
man of the National Republican Com- 
mittee. In 1876 and again in 1878 
Governor Claflin was elected to Con- 
gress. As trustee, he has long been 
connected with Boston University and 
Wellesley College. 

Though long resident in Newton- 
ville, Governor Claflin maintains a 
winter home _ in 
Boston, Mt. Ver- 
non street. Hon- 
ored and respect- 
ed, like his con- 
temporary, George 
S. Boutwell, Gov- 


ernor Claflin is 
looking towards 
sunset. 
WILLIAM B. 
WASHBURN. 
There were 


many who wanted 
Governor Claflin’s 
place, not least of 
whom was General 
Benjamin F. But- 
ler, but the 
choice of the 
convention fell upon William Bar- 
rett Washburn, of Greenfield, since 
1862 a of Congress, at 
first unanimously elected, and to this 
date Franklin County’s only occupant 
of the executive chair. At the polls 
the people ratified the selection and 
the Governor, elect, resigned his Con- 
gressional seat. Winchendon was his 
native town January 31, 1820, and he 
was graduated from Yale in 1844. Lo- 
cating in Greenfield he began a busi- 
ness career, terminating only with his 


member 
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death. The making of tubs and pails 
resulted in his amassing a fortune. To 
this day many factories and shops 
along the streams of Franklin County 
are pointed out as possessions of the 
late Governor Washburn. 

He had legislative experience in 
both branches and was in at the birth 
of the Republican party. He was a 
liberal contributor towards the national 
cause in the early days of the war. 
As governor he advocated prohibition, 
the enfranchise- 
ment of women, a 
general railroad 
law and technical 
education. The 
great Boston fire 
came during his 
term, and an extra 
session of the Leg- 
islature was called. 
He advised the 
formation of a 
through line of rail- 
road to utilize the 
Hoosac Tunnel, 
and to him is large- 
ly due the state’s 
laws concerning 
the attendance at 
public schools. 

When Charles Sumner died, there 
ensued the longest senatorial contest 
in the history of the State. From 
March 24 to April 17 there were thir- 
ty-three joint ballots, resulting finally 
in the election of the Governor as a 
compromise candidate. He was thus 
compelled to resign his executive posi- 
tion, but his seat in Washington was 
only till 1875, when he retired to his 
home and business. 

As a manufacturer and banker his 
time was fully taken, though he ever 
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found time for philanthropic acts. He 
gave the Greenfield Library Associa- 
tion building, and it was as a member 
of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions that he was present in 
Springfield, October 5, 1887, where, 
at the morning session of the Board, 
he fell dead. His body was taken to 
the old Greenfield home for funeral 
honors and was then buried in Green 
River Cemetery. 

Though from further up the stream 
“Con- 
necticut River God,’ Governor Wash- 
burn was in the same class with Caleb 
Strong. 


and of a much later day, as a 


WILLIAM GASTON. 

Lieutenant-Governor Tal- 
bot had completed the unfinished term 
of Governor Washburn and, much to 
the disgust of certain Republicans, had 
received the nomination to succeed 
him. He was known as a strenuous 
Prohibitionist, a fact which coupled 
with general Republican disaffection 


Thomas 
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contributed to his defeat and the elec- 
tion of William Gaston, the first Dem- 
ocrat governor for more than twenty 
years. Some one has said that the 
Democrats win only when there is 
trouble with the liquor laws. 

Governor Gaston came into office in 
time to represent the Commonwealth 
at the Centennials of Concord, Lex- 
ington and Bunker Hill. He was born 
in Killingly, Conn., October 3, 1820, 
and became a son of Brown Univer- 
sity, 1840. Locating in Roxbury he 
began the practice of law there in 1846, 
having studied with the Hon. Francis 
Hilliard and with Judge Benjamin 
Robbins Curtis, Holmes’s “Boy with a 
three decker brain.” Under such tutel- 
age there is little wonder that Gaston 
should become a Democrat after leav- 
ing off being a Whig. In 1865 he 
joined the Hon. Harvey Jewell and tne 
late Judge Walbridge A. Field in a 
legal partnership. 

He had been mayor of Roxbury, 
in both branches of the Legislature 
and twice mayor of Boston. There 
certainly was no lack of preparation 
for his position and Massachusetts in 
no way suffered under his executive 
direction. 

After his single year at the State 
House, Governor Gaston resumed his 
profession, in which he was for many 
For several 
months previous to his death the health 
of the Governor had been declining 
and he passed away at his home, 177 
Marlboro street, January 11, 1894. 
The burial, from the New Old South 
Church, was in Forest Hills. 

ALEXANDER H. RICE. 

“No one ever filled the governor’s 
chair more gracefully than did Alex- 
ander Hamilton Rice.” Thus spoke 


years a leading light. 
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from 
long observa- 
tion, was able 


one who, 


to compare a 
considerable 
line of men both 
before and after 
him. Entering 
upon his office 
January, 1876, 
he was a digni- 
fied figure in all 
Centennial 
functions. He 
was born in 
Newton Lower 
Falls, August 
30, 1818, and 
was graduated 
from Union Col- 
lege in 1844. 
the manufacture of paper and, after 


He was early trained in 


leaving college, established himself in 
Boston. Governor Rice had purposed 
being a lawyer, but a fall from hishorse 
in 1844, the year of his graduation, 
changed his whole life plan. He had 
succeeded Governor H. J. Gardner as 
president of Boston’s Common Coun- 
cil; in 1855 and in 1857 had been may- 
or, and from 1859 to 1867, or through 
all of the exacting war period, he was 
a member of Congress. He was chair- 
man of committees for securing the 
statues of Washington (equestrian) 
and of Charles Sumner in the Public 
Gardens, and spoke at the unveiling of 
-ach, in the latter instance when gov- 
ernor. 

As governor he served the accus- 
tomed three years, carefully and con- 
discharging his duties; 
were notably 
for several preceding 


scientiously 
legislative 

shorter than 
vears; legislative pay was reduced and 


sessions 
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children under 
fourteen could 
no longer be em- 
ployed in fac- 
tories; a spirit 
of economy pre- 
railed, and the 
state debt was 
measurably re- 
duced. 

On going out 
of office, Gov- 
ernor Rice per- 
manently retir- 
ed from politics, 
though some 
will recall with 
pleasure his ap- 
pearance at the 
State House in 
1894, when the existence of the Bul- 
finch portion was at stake. He was 
very earnest in behalf of its preserva- 
tion. A director or trustee of many 
educational, historical, philanthropic 
or religious organizations, his time was 
abundantly occupied till his death at 
the Longewood Hotel, Melrose, July 
22, 1895, from paralysis. His burial 
was from Emmanuel Church, New- 
bury street, in Forest Hills. 

THOMAS TALBOT. 

When, in 1874, Massachusetts failed 
to elect Thomas Talbot governor, 
there was dropped, in the political fa- 
bric, a stitch that had to be taken up 
in order to insure said texture’s best 
condition. Accordingly, in the Au- 
tumn of 1878, the Republicans placed 
in nomination the wealthy Billerica 
manufacturer, and in November elect- 
ed him. His one year of service, on 
which he entered in January, 1879, 
was alike creditable to him and to the 
Commonwealth. 
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Possibly no one life in the list of 
Massachusetts governors more fully 
exemplifies America’s possibilities than 
that of Thomas Talbot, for, born Sep- 
tember 7, 1818, in Cambridge, N. Y., 
the son of an Irish weaver, he realized 
what it was to work up from lowly 
beginnings to competence and honor. 
Bereft of his father when very young 
the family of eight children was left 
to the care of an energetic mother. 
Through Danby, Vermont, and North- 
ampton, Mass., the future governor 
and his elder brother, Charles, finally 
made their way to North Billerica, in 
the meantime having had no further 
school advantages than those coming 
from two winters at Cummington 
Academy, a beggarly pittance when 
compared with the schooling of the 
most of his fellow governors. The 
woolen and dye stuff manufactories of 
Billerica soon made him a wealthy 
man. 

From experience in the Legislature 
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and Council he became Lieutenant 
Governor with W. B. Washburn. 
Though turned down in his first trial 
he quietly bided his time and came 
into his own in 1879, in spite of his 
veto of the License Bill of 1874. The 
year was 2 quiet one, noted for its 
economy and for the admission of 
women to the privilege of voting for 
members of the school committee. 

Retiring after a single year, the 
Governor devoted himself to his busi- 
ness and the good of his fellow citi- 
zens. They will ever remember his 
generosity, for he was a liberal giver, 
irrespective of creed or politics. He 
died at his North Billerica home Octo- 
ber 6, 1885, and was buried in the 
Lowell Cemetery. 

JOHN D. LONG. 

Governor Long’s career is still in 
the present tense. Maine’s second con- 
tribution to the list of governors, he 
was born in Buckfield, October 27, 
1838. Seeking Massachusetts for his 
college training, he was graduated 
from Harvard in 1857. The town of 
Westford remembers him as a school 
teacher with the same pride that Frye- 
burg, Maine, recalls Daniel Webster’s 
pedagogic labors there. 

The year 1862 saw John Davis Long 
settled as a lawyer in Boston and 
seven vears later, he made his home in 
Hingham, still retaining his Boston 
office. His State House experience 
began in 1875, and did not terminate 
till 1883, his services ranging through 
the speakership, Lieutenant-Governor 
in 1879 and the next three years, Gov- 
ernor. Immediately on his retirement 
from his executive duties he was elect- 
ed to Congress, serving from 1883 to 
1888. 

Entering again upon the practice of 
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law, Governor 
Long soon plac- 
ed himself -in 
the front ranks 


of his _profes- 
sion. When 
President Mc- 
Kinley wished 


to organize his 
first Cabinet, he 
remembered his 
Congressional 
confrere from 
Massachusetts, 
and made him 
his Secretary of 
the Navy; and 
while in recent 
years misman- 
agement has 
been charged 
against the 
Army, no such 
accusation has been laid at the door 
of Secretary Long’s department. 

His administration saw more strin- 
gent regulations concerning drunken- 
ness, the obviation of certain taxation 
injustice and the improvement of the 
condition of honorably discharged 
Union soldiers and sailors. 

However short in stature Governor 
Long may be, one has never failed to 
see a fitting application of his name to 
his mental qualities. Whether plead- 
ing a case in court, appearing before 
a Legislative Committee, addressing 
an audience, making an after dinner 
speech or translating Virgil, Governor 
and Secretary John D. Long merits 
and receives the closest attention. 

RENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 

Not since the days of Know Noth- 
ingism had Old Massachusetts re- 
ceived such a shaking up as it got dur- 
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ing the single 
year of General 
Butler’s admin- 


istration. With 
scarcely an ex- 
ception, each 


year since the 
War had seen a 
movement __ off 
the General and 
his friends to- 
wards the State 
House. ‘‘Al- 
but not 
quite” had been 
the story o’er 
and o’er. As 
Republican, as 
Democrat, and 
always as But- 
ler, Barkis had 


most 


long been 
“‘willin.” Un- 
ceasing persistence had its reward 


and in November, 1882, the people 
learned that a majority of them had 
helped the General to reach the goal, 
so long striven for. Midnight gloom 
fell upon some minds to the extent 
that they omitted their annual Thanks- 
giving, others were correspondingly 
jubilant. Many said they wanted to 
see the fun and they had not long to 
wait. 

Assuming that the State House and 
all that it represented were Augean 
Stables, the new Governor assumed 
the Hercules role and immediately 
pitched in. Never in her history had 
the state wider advertisement. 
Through it all she came untarnished 
and, what was equally pleasant, the 
Governor appeared to have a most de- 
lightful experience. The only real suf- 
ferers were the members of the Leg- 
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islature who were compelled to sit 
nearly through the month of July, 
while tedious Tewksbury Investiga- 
tion moved slowly along. Remarking 
to his Council that they would get 
through their year much more pleas- 
antly if they could agree to disagree, 
the General and his nominal advisers 
lived through their twelve months 
much more amicably than would have 
been thought possible. Governor But- 
ler’s sense of humor and his real great- 
ness had much to 
do with this re- 
sult. 
Seemingly 
there were few 
moments in the 
life of Benjamin 
Franklin Butler 
when he was 
not interesting. 
From his birth in 
Deerfield, N. H., 
November 5, 
1818, through his 
college days at 
Waterville, now 
Colby Univer- 
sity, Me., 1838, 
his law studies 
and practice in 
Lowell and Bos- 
ton; his legislative experience, his 
prominence in National Democratic 
circles; his career in the army, 
whether proclaiming the negro con- 
traband of war, facing howling 
mobs in New Orleans, hanging a 
traitor for disrespect to the flag, or 
quelling incipient rebellion in New 
York; ever holding, though not always 
swaying, Congressional listeners; di- 
recting the impeachment trial of Presi- 
dent Johnson and conducting his own 
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gubernatorial campaigns, though not 
always lovely, he never failed to be pic- 
turesque. The South called him “The 
Seast”’; the North, if not nominating 
him “The Beauty,” did see in him 
many admirable traits worthy of emu- 
lation. 

His administration, possibly not de- 
sirable as a steady thing, stirred the 
Commonwealth out of its self com- 
placency and violently agitated the 
State House Mutual Admiration Soci- 
ety, and the day 
is far distant 
when for every 
Butler foe there 
will not be found 
an equally zeal- 
ous friend. Nev- 
er did the Gen- 
eral appear to 
better advantage 
than when he met 
Harvard’s' snub 
with an address 
eloquent, schol- 
arly, delightful, 
all the more ad- 
mirable, because 
so unexpected. 

Nine years 
after his gov- 
ernorship did 
General Butler delve among men, 
ever near the head of the line, and 
there like a soldier he died at his post. 
Startling was the news which flashed 
over the wires from Washington Janu- 
ary I1, 1893, that he had died that 
morning. In the city of his triumphs, 
through whose avenues, in the very 
last parade of his comrades in arms, he 
had ridden, easily its chief glory, he 
now lay dead. Then followed the sad 
home coming when Lowell bowed in 
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memory of his greatness. Amidst uni- 
versal sorrow, his body was buried in 
the Hildreth Cemetery of the city so 
long his home. 

No one can enter Lowell’s Memorial 
Hall without noticing the beautiful 
bust in bronze of her chief citizen, paid 
for in small subscriptions by the col- 
ored people of Massachusetts, thus at- 
testing their devotion to the man who 
had earliest proclaimed his belief in 
their rights and their wrongs. 

GEORGE D. ROBINSON. 

Though not a soldier, George Dex- 
ter Robinson displayed most soldierly 
qualities in that famous campaign of 
1883, when from North Adams to 
Provincetown, he met his doughty an- 
tagonist and on November 6 van- 
quished him. For many a day he was 
pointed out as the man “who beat Gen- 
eral Butler.” This was no slight hon- 
or, since the 150,228 votes cast for the 
General were 39,000 in excess of those 
ever cast for a Democrat, up to that 
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time, in Massachusetts, except for him- 
self, the preceding year, yet Robinson 
led him by ten thousand. 

Lexington claims, among her many 
honors, that of being the birth town of 
the future governor, January 20, 1834. 
Having graduated from Harvard, in 
1858 he became a high school teacher 
in Chicopee, thenceforward to be his 
home. Beginning the practice of law 
in 1866, he later saw legislative ser- 
vice in both House and Senate and in 
1876 was elected to Congress where 
he remained till elected Governor. Of 
his three years’ stay at the State House 
perhaps the most noteworthy measure 
signed by him were those authorizing 
free text books and the weekly pay- 
ment of wages by corporations. 

Subsequent to his executive life he 
was again in active law practice. His 
advocacy of the Endowment Orders 
before Legislative Committees was 
deemed by some a prostitution of his 
great talents, but his chief claim to 
fame, after leaving the executive 
chair, must rest upon his masterly 
defense, in 1893, of Lizzie Borden - 
for the alleged murder of her 
parents. He died in Chicopee, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1896, and was buried in 
Fair View Cemetery. Like Strong 
and Washburn, Governor Robinson 
is included among the Connecticut 
River divinities. 

OLIVER AMES. 

“At peace with all mankind” seemed 
written on the face of Governor Ames. 
Four years had he been Lieutenant- 
Governor, beginning with General 
Butler, and extending through Gover- 
nor Robinson’s service. He contented 
himself with second place when the 
first went to Hampden County, and 
bided his time. No doubt his own pa- 
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tience and good nature had something 
to do with his remark concerning Gen- 
eral Butler, viz., that the latter was 
the most genial and entertaining host 
whom he had ever seen. 

Easton was his native town, Febru- 
ary 4, 1831, and he was early inured to 
hard work in the famous Ames shovel 
factory. However, he had his college 
preparatory course, and spent three 
years, 1851, ’52, and ’53, at Brown, 
under the di- 
rection of Presi- 
dent Francis 
Wayland. His 
political life be- 
gan in 1881, as 
a State Sena- 
tor; from his 
second term he 
passed to the 
Lieutenant- 
Governorship. 

He built a 
magnificent 
mansion on 
*’ Commonwealth 
avenue, and 
there set an 
example of lav- 
ish  entertain- 
ment that no 
successor has 
dared to even try 
to imitate. The chief pride of his ad- 
ministration was the new State House, 
whose corner stone he laid and whose 
progress he followed steadily. One 
of his last visits to the scenes of his of- 
ficial life was to look over the Repre- 
sentative Hall as it approached com- 
pletion. It nearly broke his heart to 
find that the guardian did not, or 
claimed not to, recognize him, and he 
could not be admitted till he had se- 
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cured the necessary pass. Public 
life, with the demands of his own 
great business, wore him out long 
before the appointed age of man, and 
when, in his latest hours, he felt the 
approach of the grim messenger, like 
Mirabeau, he called for music, and the 
songs of his boyhood, sung by village 
voices, echoed through his stately 
home, where, October 22, 1895, he 
passed over the river, and his body 
found rest in 
the cemetery of 
North Easton. 

He was a 
generous giver 
to public and 
charitable caus- 
es, particularly 
those of his na- 
tive town. 

J. Q. A. BRACK- 
ETT. 

No other 
governor has 
been obliged to 
bear three 
Christian 
names, but the 
student of ini- 
tials, particular- 
larly if a Massa- 
chusetts man, 
will need no in- 
terpretation of those which precede 
the Governor’s last name. Like Gen- 
eral Butler, he was born in New 
Hampshire, June 8, 1842, in the town 
of Bradford, thereby acquiring a bit of 
Pilgrim flavor. Though at that time 
he had not read “Elsie Venner,” and 
no one can tell whether its name saved 
his native town from being one of 
New Hampshire’s “lean streaks,” it 
appears that the youthful Brackett did 
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think it desirable to migrate, and so, 
going away from the much nearer 
Dartmouth, he sought the classic 
shades of Harvard, whence he was 
graduated in 1865, and from the Law 
School in 1868. 

He entered immediately upon the 
practice of his profession in Boston 
and has steadily maintained an office 
since. He was early inducted into pol- 
itics, and from a novitiate in Boston's 
Common Council, of which he was 
president in 1876, he passed to the 
House on Beacon Hill, and for four 
years was a prominent figure in legis- 
lative procedure. Again, 1884 to ’86, 
he was a representative and, during 
the last two years, Speaker. The Re- 
publican party could not very well ig- 
nore his claims to the nomination for 
Lieutenant-Governor in 1886, thus for 
three years he was associated with 
Governor Ames. During these three 
years he repeatedly represented the 
Commonwealth, as at the Centennial 
of the Northwest Territory, in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and at the Dedication of 
the Pilgrim Monument in Plymouth. 

Then came his single year of execu- 
tive holding, 1890, when he discharged 
gracefully every duty belonging to his 
office and, though he went down in de- 
feat in the general discomfiture of 
1890, and through the unusual popu- 
larity of his rival, he left an excellent 
impression and record. His most 
prominent appearance as governor 
was at the National Encampment of 
the G. A. R., in August, 1890. 

Governor Brackett since his retire- 
ment has not been idle, but has con- 
stantly sought the improvement of 
party and state. Twice he has been a 
Presidential Elector, and once a dele- 
gate to the National Republican Con- 
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vention. As a presiding officer he 
has few equals, and unless one has seen 
him directing the flow of soul at a bat:- 
quet of the Middlesex Club he has little 
notion of the possibilities of such an 
occasion. The Governor has an im- 
pressive presence, always holds his au- 
dience well in hand and there are those 
who claim to see in him other remina- 
ers of General Banks than the fall of 
his abundant iron gray hair over the 
right side of his forehead. For several 
years his home has been in Arlington. 
WILLIAM E. RUSSELL. 

The second youngest man to occupy 
the executive chamber, Governor Rus- 
sell was wholly exceptional in that his 
thus entering was his very first official 
appearance at the State House. Al 
his predecessors had held some legis- 
lative or executive position, but he 
passed from the mayoralty of his city 
to the headship of the state. 
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William Eustis Russell was born in 
Cambridge, January 6, 1857; twenty 
years later he was graduated from 
Harvard, and 1880 saw him entered 
upon the practice of law in Boston. 
From 1882, through the grades of 
councilman, alderman and mayor, to 
1888, he was much in evidence at the 
City Hall of Cambridge. Four times 
was he mayor, twice by a unanimous 
vote, so effectually had opposition dis- 
appeared. Here 
may be seen an 
outcropping of 
the genial dis- 
position which 
later carried him 
into the State 
House and kept 
him there even 
in 1892, when the 
State went heav- 
ily for Harrison. 
All the old say- 
ings about honey 
and vinegar, 
smiles vs. frowns, 
apply to this 
youthful govern- 
or. There is no 
record of his ap- 
pearance before 
an audience 
without capturing it. The mascu- 
line portion that did not agree with 
him went away saying, ‘‘He’s a 
blamed good fellow, anyway,” and the 
feminine part thereof, no matter what 
their rearing, declared that son, hus- 
band, father or brother had got to vote 
for Russell or there would be trouble. 

He was always beardless, thus add. 
ing to his youthful appearance, and 
when as mayor of Cambridge, he vis- 
ited other cities, he left many remark- 
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ing, “Oh, if we only could have such 
a mayor!” Of course the Democrats 
could not help nominating him, and 
though he suffered two defeats, in No- 
vember, 1890, he defeated Governor 
Brackett by more than nine thousand 
votes. Called to a position where both 
branches of the General Court, the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and every executive 
officer, save one, were politically op- 
posed to him, his worst enemy might 
have thought 
him an object of 
sympathy, but 
that ever win- 
ning smile car- 
ried him happily 
through all his 
tribulation. If 
there were bil- 
lows of trouble 
within his soul, 
his smiling ex- 
terior gave no in- 
dication. Demo- 
crat, Republican 
and Prohibition- 


ist were alike 
welcomed to his 
chamber, and 


whether success- 
ful or not, every 
one went away 
reflecting on the Governor’s excellent 
manners. 

The oaths of office administered by 
him to three successive legislatures 
were just as effective as if they had 
fallen from Republican lips, and when, 
at last, he stepped down and out they 
were not alone Democratic hearts that 
wished him well. 

It was impossible for such a spirit to 
remain long in the background, and 
National politics soon drew him on. 
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Whether by Jefferson’s tomb at Mon- 
ticello or before that infatuated, not 
to say insane, Democratic Convention 
of 1896, he was a glorious represen- 
tative of the State that gave him birth 
and of the long array of distinguished 
men whose principles he professed. 

All too soon was life’s fitful dream 
ended, for, when weary, disappointed 
and heart sick, he came home from 
the scene of Democratic Hari Kari, he 
sought rest. He went for it afar from 
the haunts of men, 
in the forest depths 
of the Dominion of 
Canada, and there, 
in the night hours 
of July 15,16, just 
when only his Cre- 
ator knows, sleep 
came upon him, 
the sleep that 
knows no waking. 
At an age when 
most men are be- 
ginning their pub- 
lic life, crowned 
with unparalleled 
honors, he joined 
that revered father 
who six months be- 
fore had entered 
the spirit world. 

Sad, sad was the home-coming, and 
many were the words of eulogy spoken 
as his body was placed by loving hands 
in peaceful Mount Auburn. Irrespec- 
tive of party, all who knew him united 
in saying, 

“He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again.” 

A wholly inadequate bust in bronze 
of Governor Russell has been given 
by certain parties to the State. It may 
be found in one of the niches as Me- 
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morial Hall is approached, but its di- 
minutive size may be gathered from 
a remark of the late Sergeant-at-arms, 
Captain Adams, that he had given the 
watchman particular instruction to 
keep his eye on it lest some rascally 
boy carry it away in his pocket. 
FREDERICK T, GREENHALGE. 

In one respect Governor Greenhalge 
was wholly unlike every one of his 
thirty-three predecessors, for they at 
least, had been born in America, but 
it was in Clitheroe, 
England, where he 
was born, July 19, 
1842, that his pa- 
rents gave to him 
the Christian 
names of Fred- 
erick Thomas. 
He was nearly 
thirteen years old 
when the family 
came to this coun- 
try, and so ready 
was he for the 
American _ spirit 
and manner that 
no one hearing him 
years afterwards 
would dream from 
his word or tone 
that he was not na- 
tive born. Graduating from Hz-rvard 
in 1863, two years later he became a 
lawyer, with his office and home in 
Lowell. He was soon prominent in 
local politics, serving in the Common 
Council and on the School Board. Sub- 
sequently he served in the Legislature 
and, in 1888, was sent to Congress. 

In casting about to find some one 
capable of restoring lost Republican 
supremacy, Mr. Greenhalge was fixed 
upon and the sequel amply proved the 
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wisdom of the selection. Three times 
was he elected to his high office and 
never was he found other than true to 
its duties. Of surpassing eloquence in 
speech, he was constantly sought for 
public occasions and to his own phy- 
sical detriment he usually complied. 
In his executive capacity, he was firm 
when there was need, but he could 
yield his own preferences, if the public 
weal demanded. His words to the mob 
of the unem- 
ployed that beat 
upon the doors 
of the Legisla- 
ture in 1894 will 
never be forgot- 
ten by those 
who heard 
them. 

More than 
seventy years 
had passed since 
a Massachusetts 
Governor had 
died in office, 
but the Legis- 
lature of 1896 
soon became 
conscious of the 
overhanging 
shadow when in 
February, the 
Governor ceas- 
ed to make his regular tyjps from Low- 
ell to the State House; hence there 
was little surprise at the announce- 
ment, March 5, 1896, “Governor 
Greenhalge died at 12:30 this morn- 
ing.” His death was just seventy- 
one years and one month from that of 
Governor Eustis. 

It was a disagreeable spring day on 
which the friends assembled to bury 
his remains, but the gathering was 
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larger than any Lowell structure could 
hold. In the same cemetery with 
the body of General Butler rests 
all that is mortal of Governor Green- 
halge. 

Before the Governor’s death, while 
kept from his duties by his fatal ill- 
ness a fine bust in marble, by the Sculp- 
tor, Kitson, was presented to the State 
by Lowell friends, and is now in a 
niche near Memorial Hall. 

ROGER 
WOLCOTT. 
Nearly a year 
as acting Gov- 
ernor, and more 
than three as 
Lieutenant 
Governor, had 
admirably 
equipped __ the 
new executive 
for the duties 
on which he en- 
tered in Janu- 
ary, 1897. 
Of the most 
excellent _line- 
_age, colonial, 
revolutionary, 
and state, he was 
born in Boston 
July 10, 1847. 
There was no 
native hereditary suciety to which he 
was not eligible. Naturally he went to 
Harvard, where he was graduated in 
1870. Then followed a law course and 
his admission to the bar. He had two 
years’ experience in the Common Coun- 
cil of Boston and a like number in the 
Legislature. 

Those who heard the speech of W. 
C. Lovering of Taunton, when he pre- 
sented the name of Roger Wolcott to 
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the Republican Convention of 1892, 
little thought of the honorable career 
to which this speech was an introduc- 
tion. In his first year as Lieutenant 
Governor he was associated with Gov- 
ernor Russell, then came the period 
with Governor Greenhalge and finally 
his own unrivaled occupancy. 

So recently was he an active, bouy- 
ant entity in Massachusetts life, any 
reference to his form and nature seems 
superfluous, yet this may be said. So 
severe has the 
strain of public 
life become, that 
very few are able 
to meet its de- 
mands, but while 
the bow was taut 
there was no sign 
of breaking; it was 
not till the string 
was loosened that 
weakness appear- 
ed. Foreign trav- 
el and diversion 
could not avert 
the reaction from 
overtaxed _— ener- 
gies, and the de- 
parting century 
carried with it the 
spirit of him who had hardly gotten 
used to unofficial living. 

It was December 21, 1900, that his 
earthly life ceased and there remained 
only Trinity Church and Mt. Auburn. 
There will ever be governors and gov- 
ernors, but not soon will the Com- 
monwealth behold one upon whom so 
many graces appeared to sit, and when 
in the fullness of time, it can come 
none too soon, some master hand 
paints upon canvas, for the State 
House gallery, those features so read- 
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ily recognized in the end of the cen- 
tury, to beam upon that long line of 
visitors which ceaselessly passes, he 
will bestow a priceless boon, for there- 
by he will show what manner of man 
he was whom Massachusetts honored. 
The ready response to a call for a pop- 
ular memorial suggests the time when 
Edward Everett was remembered in 
a similar manner. 

It was ever a pleasure to see Gov- 
ernor Wolcott in public. Was he walk- 
ing with the An- 
cients and Honor- 
ables as they par- 
aded previous to 
their London jour- 
ney, whoso stately 
as he? Was it at 
college dinner or 
society banquet, 
who more felici- 
tous or impressive? 
In all his long ca- 
reer at the ‘State 
House, perhaps 
Governor Wolcott 
was never happier 
than in receiving, 
1897, from 
Thomas F. Bayard, 
late Ambassador 
at the British Court, the long lost MS. 
History of Plymouth Plantation, by 
William Bradford, to become there- 
after the state’s most precious treas- 
ure. In him at that moment might 
have been seen the same spirit which 
sent an early ancestor to the capture 
of Louisburg, a later one to the Sign- 
ing of the Declaration, then the up- 
right judge, and finally the honest 
merchant; all these spoke in the per- 
son of their descendant who gratefully 
accepted the volume and promised per- 
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petual care. Massachusetts was proud 
of him. 
W. M. CRANE. 

The Governor of to-day is a busi- 
ness man directing, in Dalton, a great 
industry, founded by his grandfather 
more than one hundred years ago. He 
is Berkshire County’s second contribu- 
tion to the gubernatorial chair and the 
pride which the western portion of the 
Commonwealth has long had in her 
favorite son, by his own admirable 
course, has been thoroughly imparted 
to all of Massachusetts. 

He was born in Dalton, April 23, 
1853, and the family names, Winthrop 
Murray, were given to him. Until ex- 
ecutive honors came upon him, he 
was most frequently known as Murray 
or at the longest “W. Murray” Crane. 
As Berkshire gave to the State the 
first governor with two Christian 
names, so the same county, in 1899, 
started another fashion with an officer 
whose name his friends begin with an 
initial. His education was in the pub- 
lic schools of Dalton, at Wilbraham 
and East Hampton, and he was early 
introduced to the science of paper 
making. 

Governor Crane came to Boston as 
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Lieutenant-Governor, in 1897, with no 
legislative training, but with consider- 
able political experience, having been 
a delegate to National Conventions 
and for some time a member of the 
Republican National Committee; but 
the same mind which manages the 
vast interests of his Dalton paper 
mills is well adapted to directing af- 
fairs of state. 

While he regularly declines all pub- 
lic parades and functions, his mes- 
sages are models of business statement 
and no phase of Massachusetts’s well- 
being escapes his careful attention. 
Whether the subject be railroads, taxa- 
tion, education or high buildings, he 
neglects nothing. When he has ap- 
proved, disapproved or appointed, 
the public may be sure that the matter 
is well disposed of. Before him there 
were thirty-two occupants of the 
chamber in which he now directs. 
Each one had his own particular 
grace or glory. Three others lived 
their official lives in the still older 
edifice of Washington street. To 
the whole line, Massachusetts rever- 
ently bows, but to none more readily 
than to His Excellency, Winthrop 
Murray Crane. 
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To My Valentine 


By Helen Combes 


ONG years ago, when both were young, 
And you at least, were fair, 
Eyes of the blue which poets sung, 
And sunshine in your hair, 
(You were a maid demure and shy, 
Of eight, while I was nine) 
I saved my pennies up to buy, 
For you a Valentine. 


A paper heart, of size immense, 
And pierced by Cupid’s sting, 
Costing, I think, some fifteen cents, 
A truly gorgeous thing; 
A bleeding heart with crimson stains, 
And turtle-doves, and Cupids, 
You frowned upon me for my pains, 
And said, “Of all the stupids.” 


To-day I offer you a heart, 
A more substantial chattel ; 

*Tis wounded, too, by Cupid’s dart, 
And scarred by many a battle. 

’Tis worth ;—but that’s for you to say, 
You can only appraise it; 

It grovels in the depths to-day, 
Your “Yes” to Heaven can raise it. 








An Interlude in Yellow 


By Charles Stuart Pratt 


HE old Studio Building, on 
Tremont street in Boston, 
stands today very much as 


it did in the early eighties. 

The ancient English elms which 
then broke the flow of the pedestrian 
stream along the opposite sidewalk, 
and at the crowded hours of twelve 
and six swirled its humanity into vex- 
ing eddies, have disappeared. 

The reversed torches on the granite 
gateway of the Old Granary Burying- 
Ground beyond are now quenched in 
green ivy, but as then, through the 
high iron fence, one can see the 
Franklin monument rising in pyra- 
midal simplicity among the tree- 
trunks, and above the slate-stones of 
early Bay State governors and colon- 
ial worthies, Bellingham, Hancock, 
Adams, Paul Revere and Peter Fan- 
euil. 

Beyond the tree-trunks and the 
grave-stones, still looms the mass of 
the Atheneum—convenient place for 
ghosts to walk, as no doubt thought 
Hawthorne when he wrote his tale 
of the apparition in its hushed halls. 

To the left, the slim steeple of 
“Brimstone Corner” still pierces the 
blue; and, off over the historic piles 
of Park street, still glows the golden 
dome of the State House above the 
crest of Beacon Hill. 

To the right, where then stood in 
massive plainness the old Tremont 
House, with its pillared portico, now 
towers a modern office building with 
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innumerable rooms. Across the way, 
the “antique bookstore” of the elder 
Burnham has finally given place to 
the expansion of the marble Parker 
House. But over opposite, King’s 
Chapel still stands with its frustrated 
spire, dark relic of an earlier century, 
and bears bravely yet the traditions 
and memories of Washington and the 
Revolution. 

All this storied surrounding is left 
behind, with the sunlight, when one 
turns and enters the Studio Building. 
The wooden steps behind swing-doors, 
which twenty years ago led broadly 
up to the second floor, have yielded to 
the demand for modern conveniences ; 
half the width is now an elevator-well, 
up which rattles a cramped car, and 
the narrow remainder is paved with 
marble. Beyond this entrance, how- 
ever, the building is unchanged. 
Across the landing, the little inside 
window still bears the word “office,” 
and is so like the box-offices of the 
older theatres that one has an impulse 
to reach for his pocket book and ask 
for a ticket to studio 80-A. To right 
and left runs the long dim corridor, 
with here and there a door ajar and 
giving a glimpse of easels and lay fig- 
ures and kaleidoscopic colors. 

On the fourth floor of the building, 
a winding passage and its branches 
lead to a group of studios in an annex, 
surrounded by lofty buildings, in the 
rear of the Studio Building itself. At 
the entrance to the annex bridge, is a 
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sign announcing that it leads to “stu- 
dios 78-90,” while further on is a 
marble tablet indicating “studios 84- 
93.” I will undertake no explanation 
of this discrepancy. One might sur- 
mise a change in the division of rooms, 
or a re-numbering—but in either case 
it might be difficult for the reader to- 
day to determine which studio was 
known as “studio 80-A” in the early 
eighties. Yet it was in studio 80-A 
that much of the drama I am to unfold 
was enacted. 

In those days I was editing an illus- 
trated magazine. The photographic 
processes were then revolutionizing the 
methods of illustration, in the transfer 
of paintings to the wood block, and 
in direct and half-tone reproduction. 
This brought the painters into the 
ranks of the illustrators, especially the 
younger and cleverer, and few days 
went by without a call from one or 
another. 

Late one afternoon the office boy, 
who had started for the composing- 
room with a batch of proofs, came 
back and announced, “One o’ them 
artists.” As he laid the card on my 
desk he winked slyly—he was a very 
knowing little devil then, and has 
since winked even more irresistibly 
across the footlights. 

I lifted the card, and as I read the 
name, Noel Bonner, a young man 
came in. 

In spite of popular flippancies, there 
may be much in a name. Here was 
an instance. He was singularly in- 
teresting—almost too beautiful for a 
man, yet not effeminate. His figure 
was firm and supple ; and over his face 
clear with the pallor of refined living, 
the warm color pulsated to his emo- 
tions. In his dark eyes were dreams, 


and fires that slumbered. When he 
spoke, I thought of a flute, in spite of 
the baritone resonance of his voice. 

Taking the portfolio he offered, 1 
ran lightly through it. The drawings, 
and the few water colors and oils, were 
quite what I looked for—poetic land- 
scapes, misty seas, vague twilights, 
solemn shadowy woods—all penetrat- 
ingly felt and delicately expressed. 

With black-and-white reproduction 
presumably in view, there was for me 
no significance in the fact that even 
the watercolors and oils were in cool, 
low monotones, with all higher color 
but subtly suggested. Later, it came 
back to me. 

Behind the landscapes were half a 
dozen figure studies—unconscious 
girls, and a baby so reminiscent of par- 
adise, of the trailing glory Words- 
worth sang, that I turned quickly and 
said: 

“Mr. Bonner, you can illustrate a 
poem of childhood.” 

“T will try—I think I can,” he said 
simply. 

A few days later he brought me a 
drawing, which was the most talked-of 
picture in the magazines of the month. 
And it was the first of a series of child 
pictures such as no other artist has 
drawn. Each child was a distinct per- 
sonality, possessed of an indefinable 
charm. Man or woman, one looked 
again and again, and ended by wishing 
the picture a living child, and one’s 
own. With the imaginative quaint- 
ness and ideality, there was no lack of 
realism—every boy was as masculine 
as a six-foot guardsman, and every 
girl as feminine as Eve. 

Though my first acquaintance with 
Noel Bonner was in the role of illus- 
trator, he was essentially a painter. 
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And I soon discovered that, beyond 
the painter and the illustrator, I was 
interested in the man—even before the 
man assumed the fascination of a 
problem. Hence it was that in my 
daily walks from Pinckney street to 
my office I often made a slight detour 
to the Studio Building, and climbed 
to the little bridge leading to studio 
80-A in the annex. 

I remember well my first visit to 
Bonner. From the gay throng of 
Tremont street, to studio 80-A, was 
like passing from a ball-room, hot and 
dazzling and accented high with color, 
into a still winter moonlight. I felt 
the physical sensation of chill, yet it 
was not cold. When, having in my be- 
wilderment begged Bonner to go on 
with his painting and let me watch 
him, I had looked about and come to 
my mental feeling, I realized that I 
was immersed in cool gray color—the 
studio and its simple fittings, the paint- 
er, and the pictures, small and reticent 
or large and dominating, all were 
monotones in cool gray color—no, not 
cool gray color, but cool gray colors. 

We all remember that tour de force 
of the great colorist Zarm, which was 
the sensation of the exhibitions in ’95, 
if I recall—how on entering the gal- 
lery the great canvas lifted before one 
its mystical field of white ; how, as one 
gazed, the whiteness became suffused 
with color until the whole passionate 
drama was revealed. We remember 
how the critics analyzed, and argued, 
and demonstrated that the three great 
masses were red-white, blue-white, 
and yellow-white,—the whole the re- 
sult of a myriad subtle blendings and 
off-settings. Yet their mathematical 
chromatics failed to furnish the for- 
mula, and after all, Zarm’s great pic- 
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ture remained unique—a monotone in 
white, yet palpitating with color. 

Bonner’s monotones in gray were 
like that. 

Of course I did not philosophize 
all this on my first visit. I had been 
in the studio half a dozen times before 
I grasped it—and perhaps another half 
dozen before I discovered one curious 
limitation in his chromatic grays. 

I was lying back in an easy-chair, 
looking on with half-closed eyes as he 
painted. He was working up a reflec- 
tion of Holland, a misty mirage of ca- 
nals and wind-mills—and I was 
watching the way a dull old blue and 
a more subdued old red were gradually 
emerging from the grays, when, with 
a swiit perception, I realized that no- 
where was there a touch of the other 
primary—nowhere in the picture he 
was painting, or in the dozens about 
the studio, or in the fittings and bric-a- 
brac of the studio itself. 

I sat up suddenly and exclaimed, 
“Bonner, what you want is an accent 
of yellow!” 

He started, and dropped a brush. 
As he picked it up he said, in a voice 
that was not quite steady, “Excuse 
me, Barnet—I—-you startled me.” 

I, too, had been startled, for in a 
mirror opposite I had seen an expres- 
sion which was not wholly accounted 
for by my ejaculation, abrupt as it 
was. 

With the intent of slipping over the 
awkwardness, I blundered on. “Yes, 
Bonner, and you ought to set a vase 
of sulphur yellow on top of that cab- 
inet in the corner, and over here, in 
this jade-colored umbrella jar, a sheaf 
of sunflowers.” 

“If—if sunflowers were only old 
blue, or even old red,” began Bonner, 
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with an effort at lightness, “but yel- 
low’—he shivered slightly as he 
spoke the word—‘“well, I'll think 
of it.” 

“Our hybridizing friends over in 
Horticultural Hall,” laughed I, “may 
yet turn out a blue sunflower, but for 
the present, Bonner, you'll have to dye 
them—like the green carnations of 
London.” 

But the forced persiflage was too 
evidently not in key with Bonner’s 
mood. He got up, took a cigarette, 
lighted it—I noted his hand trembled 
as he held the taper to its tip—then 
began to walk up and down the stu- 
dio. Apparently I had touched some 
unsuspected sensitiveness, and it was 
equally apparent that he shrank from 
any direct allusion or explanation. As 
soon as I decently could, I got away. 

As I walked down to my office, I 
puzzled over the little episode, and 
finally concluded it must be one of 
those singular instances of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, which are so labyrinth- 
ine without the key, and so like the 
straight and narrow way with it. 

Then I recurred to my sudden per- 
ception of the absence of yellow from 
everything associated with Bonner, 
and wondered I had not noted it be- 
fore, especially at that peculiar period. 
For it was then that the art wave, 
which had its rise in the Centennial 
Exposition, was cresting with the 
foam of zstheticism. The “greenery- 
yallery Grosvenor Gallery” color-tones 
were submerging the country. Even 
in New England, the rigid adherence 
to the blacks and browns and indigo 
blues, which had symbolized the sol- 
emnity and earnestness of life, were 
yielding to the toleration of yellow; 
and even the New England woman lit 


up the sombreness of her attire with a 
dash of yellow—yellow, the symbol of 
frivolity—yellow, the color of laugh- 
ter. And everywhere yellow was the 
predominant note in fabrics and house- 
hold decorations, and the sunflower 
had supplanted the rose. 

As I opened my desk, the office boy 
rather ostentatiously spread before me 
a telegram, which conveyed the intel- 
ligence that a drawing which had been 
holding back the already late magazine 
was delayed indefinitely. This meant 
a substitution and rearrangement of 
matter, and in the tangle and rush that 
followed, and a subsequent pressure 
of work, the incident at Bonner’s stu- 
dio was pushed out of mind. I did 
not see him again for some weeks. 

One day, going up Bromfield Street, 
I dropped in at Leonard’s. An auc- 
tion sale of rugs and oriental embroid- 
eries was on. As I sauntered into the 
rear gallery, a gorgeous piece of yel- 
low Eastern stuff, picked out with 
gold, was displayed under the gas- 
light. “How that would sing out in 
Bonner’s studio,” I thought, and the 
next minute had determined that it 
should. 

“Shut your eyes, and don’t open 
till I tell you!” I called out as I 
pushed open the door of studio 80-A. 

“All right, sir,” Bonner replied 
gaily, and barricaded his eyes with his 
hands. 

But when I had let the glittering, 
shimmering silk flow down over the 
easel before him, and cried, “Now!” 
I instantly felt like the mouse that 
slipped the spring of the jack-in-the- 
box—if I may speak lightly now of 
what was so startling then. 

Bonner sprang up, of a sudden 
white and trembling, and stumbled 
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back over his painting-stool. I thought 
for a moment, as he stood away from 
the easel, that he would fall to the 
floor, and I stepped to his side. 

“I don’t know what I’ve done,” I 
began, “but it’s plain I’m a brute, or 
an idiot, or both. [——” 

“Don’t, Barnet,” he cried, “taking 
my hand, “don’t—you’re not responsi- 
ble—any more than I am! I—if—’” 
here he glanced shudderingly over his 
shoulder at the golden splendor be- 
hind him—“if you'll get that hideous 
fabric out of sight, I'll talk to you.” 

When I had kicked the Light of the 
Harem, or whatever fantastic name it 
had, under a low couch, and Bonner 
had set the painting-stool on its feet, 
he pulled himself together and said, 
“There’s not much to tell, either—it’s 
simply that I have an ineradicable and 
inexpressible antipathy to yellow—al- 
ways have had—and it’s been the curse 
of my life. I a 

The shuddering seized him again, 
and, though I was desirous to probe 
the mystery, I begged he would spare 
himself, but he went on. 

“Mostly, I keep a firm grip, and 
don’t make a spectacle of myself—un- 
less I am taken unawares, as that last 
day you were here.” 

“But what does it mean?” asked I. 
“What was the occasion of the antip- 
athy ?” 

“I have no explanation—I have 
never even dared think about it. I 
only know that it has always been so— 
a haunting horror from childhood. 
Why, my first remembrance is of a 
day when I went into convulsions in 
my baby-carriage because the nurse 
persisted in thrusting a handful of yel- 
low flowers in my face, for me to 
smell of—or to see if I liked butter— 
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or some other stupid thing!” He 
groaned at the recollection. 

“But,” I urged, “there must be some 
cause, some explanation; and if we 
could get at it—is it hereditary?” A 
thought had come to me. “Did your 
father—or mother r 

Bonner stopped me with a sharp 
gesture. “I never knew my father, or 
my mother—or much about them.” 
Then he fell thinking. “But heredity,” 
he said at length, “there may be some- 
thing in that. My uncle Mort—uncle 
Mort is my mother’s older brother, 
who brought me up—lI fancy he 
doesn’t like the color over much. There 
are no yellow silk sash-curtains in the 
house—or anything of that sort. And, 
odd that it comes back to me, I recall 
how one spring day he knocked down 
and damned a little flower-girl who 
urged on him a bunch of buttercups— 
and then picked her up and turned his 
pocket book inside out in her basket.” 
Bonner laughed, a shivering laugh, at 
the reminiscence. 

Looking back, I mark this as the 
point where my interest in Bonner 
the man became merged in my interest 
in Bonner the problem. More than 
once [| tried to talk with him, but his 
reticence was so real, and the painful- 
ness to him so positive, that I desisted 
yet observed and collated and deduced 
the more carefully. 

The winter went by. One late af- 
ternoon in March, clouded and cold, 
I climbed the main stairway of the 
Studio Building, and turned off into 
the covered bridge that led to studio 
80-A. At the instant of pushing open 
the door, I hastily reversed the action 
and pulled it shut, with a bang that 
echoed down the dark passage. I 
stood dazed for a moment by that 
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glimpse inside. Then | thought I 
must by mistake have reached the 
wrong room. I looked about me—I 
struck a match and lit up the brass fig- 
ures on the door—no, there was no 
mistake, it was studio 80-A. I put my 
hand again to the knob, hesitated, then 
stepped hardily in—stepped from 
bleak New England into the Orient— 
straight into the “Arabian Nights’— 
and Aladdin had rubbed his lamp. 
The once gray studio was a blaze of 
lights and color—a hundred topaz 
candles in brazen candlesticks, a con- 
flagration of flame-yellow fabrics, shot 
through and through with the glitter 
of gold. 

Blinded by this brilliance I did not 
see Bonner, until a suppressed moan 
drew my eyes to the couch in the cor- 
ner. There he lay prostrate, his face 
in the pillows, his hands clenched, his 
whole form trembling. 

“Bonner, Bonner,” I cried, going 
quickly to him, “what’s the matter?” 

A groan was my answer. 

“Why,” I went on, “‘you claim to ab- 
hor yellow—and here you are in a fiery 
blaze of it like a martyr at the stake!” 

He lifted his white face and made a 
ghastly attempt at a smile. “With 
the happy difference that this martyr 
is not chained to his stake!” he ex- 
claimed through chattering teeth, and 
then, before I could speak again, he 
sprang up and dashed out of the 
room. 

I followed to the door. I heard 
quick steps crossing the little bridge. I 
hurried after, and down the stairs, but 
got no sight of him. Then I turned 
back, looked to right and left in the 
corridors, and called at the studios of 
mutual friends to inquire, as uncon- 
cernedly as I could, if they had seen 





Bonner. No one had seen him. And 
I did not see him again that day, 
though I went back and waited, until 
the topaz candles burned down and 
left the studio swathed in an amber 
afterglow. 

Next morning, on my way to the 
office, I ran up, and, stumbling over 
unusual bales and boxes in the pas- 
sage, was not surprised on opening 
the door to find myself in the custom- 
ary cool grays. Bonner sat at his 
easel, a trifle pale perhaps, but quite as 
usual, 

“Don’t think me insane, Barnet,” 
he began. “I’m only trying to be sen- 
sible—and the experiment has been 
too much for me.” 

“The experiment ?” 

“You know how it is with a cold 
bath in March, Barnet! It’s the very 
devil if you dip your toes in and go 
gradually—the only way is to plunge 
in all over. Well, that’s what I did with 
yellow. I counted on salvation in the 
reaction—but—it was the other thing!” 

Before he went away for the sum- 
mer the subject come up more than 
once, and I advocated a systematic de- 
velopment of resistance; for, some- 
what as the body accommodates itself 
to graduated poison, I believed he 
could accustom himself, little by little, 
to more and more yellow at closer and 
closer intervals, until the antipathy 
should be overcome. 

One day in May I found the studio 
door ajar, and hearing a voice, I 
paused, not caring to call if there were 
strangers within. 

“You devil! You yellow devil! Oh 
—o-o-h, you devil! You would tor- 
ture me, would you, with your un- 
namable horror!—down you, I will 
be the master—you the slave, you 
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yellow devil—down you! down you! 
down you!” 

It was the voice of Bonner. A step, 
and | could see within. He sat at his 
easel, holding up before him the ob- 
ject of his startling apostrophe—a 
common collapsible color-tube, whose 
contents were easily conjectured. 
Never have I seen in human face an 
expression so conflicting; but, grad- 
ually, as 1 watched, the terrified fas- 
cination of the serpent-charmed bird 
gave way before that divine domina- 
tion which in the eye of man cows 
the beast and the savage. 

With set teeth and nerved fingers, 
he squeezed a vermicular yellow pile 
on his palette, worked it deftly with 
the elastic tip of his brush, and then 
drew it across the canvas. 

I walked in and stood behind him, 
following the sure swift touches. The 
picture was a dripping wet nightfall ; 
dark woodlands, and sombre shadows, 
and one vivid streak of twilight yel- 
low between the leaden lifting clouds 
and the low black horizon. The streak 
of twilight yellow was the completion 
of the painting. Bonner dropped his 
brush, and over it his palette face 
down, and sank back in the nearest 
chair. 

For some minutes I stood looking 
at the picture on the easel—slowly 
realizing that I had witnessed the re- 
naissance of Bonner the artist, and of 
Bonner the man—then I turned to a 
seat. 

We talked awhile of his summer in 
the country, and matters of passing 
interest. As I rose to go, I said, 
“Well, Bonner, I do heartily congrat- 
ulate you, on your downing of the yel- 
low devil—you’ll get the mastery!” 

“Did you hear that, Barnet? I— 


well, l’ve opened the fight—but don’t 
be too previous in tossing your cap.” 

“No fear,” I answered cheerily as we 
gripped hands in good-bye—“you’ll 
have all summer, and all out-doors, to 
wrestle in—and when you come back 
we shall see—what we shall see!” 

“We shall see—what we shall see—” 
ah, how those light words came back 
to me when the unexpected had hap- 
pened! How they come back to me 
now, and send a tremor through my 
pen as I write them! 

Toward the end of summer a lady 
came into the office to offer a manu- 
script. I saw at a glance that it was 
one of the respectable bourgeois pro- 
ductions which are so much more em- 
barrassing than either the very good 
or the very bad. But I had learned 
never to reject, or accept, a manuscript 
in the presence of the writer, and hav- 
ing laid it down I was accompanying 
the lady to the door, when she stopped 
abruptly before a drawing by Bonner 
which hung on the wall. 

“Noel Bonner,” she read, under her 
breath, then, turning to me, added, “I 
knew his mother very well.” 

“Indeed,” I replied, “then perhaps 
you can tell me something of his early 
life—it would interest me much.” I 
closed the door I had opened, and of- 
fered a chair. 

It seemed that the two had been 
girls together, in the old hill-town of 
Kiasaga—a town which has happily 
preserved its Indian appellation along 
with its Indian traditions. Bonner’s 
mother had lived with an elderly maid- 
en aunt, both parents having died in 
her childhood. Mr. Morton Ford, a 
brother, considerably older, was the 
only other relative; and in his hands 
were the family affairs, and, pending 
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his sister’s approaching majority, the 
family property as well. Morton Ford 
never came to Kiasaga, having been 
for many years established in Boston, 
where, if rumors which found their 
way up among the hills were to be 
credited, he lived in a rather free way. 

One summer a young painter, of 
foreign look and name, on a sketching 
trip from the fashionable resort at the 
neighboring lake, wandered into Kia- 
saga. He met Miss Ford, and in the 
autumn, when the Indian summer 
haze was over the land, and the hills 
were azure islands in a saphire sea, 
there was a quiet wedding in the Ford 
homestead. It was remarked that 
Morton Ford was not present, but pre- 
sumably he welcomed Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonner in Boston, where they went 
for the winter. 

As the warm weather came on 
again, the Bonners returned to Kia- 
saga, and life was a summer idyl. Qne 
day, it was the end of June, Mr. Bon- 
ner, who had gone to paint in a near 
but secluded meadow, was late at 
lunch, and his wife went to call him, 
singing on her way like the singing 
birds about her—like the bobolink 
poised on the painter’s easel, and that 
moment bursting its throat with a 
riotous melody of untimely joy. Un- 
timely—for the ecstacy in the woman’s 
breast was ended, she had ceased sing- 
ing, and would never sing again. 
While the bird, startled at her coming, 
caroled up into heaven, the woman 
stood in the flowery grass and stared 
down at her husband—shot dead—a 
revolver by the unclutched hand. The 
coroner’s verdict was suicide—though 
no convincing reason was forthcom- 
ing. For weeks thereafter Mrs. Bon- 
ner was on the verge of mental catas- 


trophe—and when the baby Noel was 
born, she died. 

“And those last days,” I hesitated, 
“after the terrible shock, did—did 
Mrs. Bonner manifest any—strange- 
ness—any antipathies? I ask not 
from idle curiosity, but for a reason.” 

“Not that I ever heard. Yet there 
was one curious thing—the night the 
baby was born, her aunt told me, she 
suddenly sat up and cried, ‘Thank 
God, there are no buttercups in the 
fields of paradise!’—and never spoke 
after. Strange, was it not?” 

“It was, indeed,” I replied, mechan- 
ically, and in spite of a vague contra- 
diction in the back of my brain. “And 
what of the baby Noel, and his child- 
hood ?” 

“His uncle, Mr. Morton Ford, took 
him away to Boston, and we have nev- 
er seen him since—until this very sum- 
mer. Early in the season, with his 
painting kit, he arrived, and took 
board in the old Ford house where he 
was born! His great-aunt died long 
ago, and the people are new comers. 
And young Mr. Bonner is so reserved 
that I am sure no one has dared al- 
lude to his parents, or the past—I 
doubt if he knows anything of it.” 

The lady passed out, and I sat long 
without touching pen or manuscript. 
The dying cry of Bonner’s mother 
had brought back Bonner’s story of his 
uncle Mort and the flower-girl, and 
the coincidence tangled my specula- 
tion, 

It must have been rather late in the 
fall when Bonner returned, for, the 
first morning I saw him, as I came 
down the stone steps at the Joy Street 
entrance to the Common, and crossed 
the Beacon Street mall, the ground un- 
der the ginko tree was like cloth of 
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gold with its fallen myriads of fan- 
like leaves. As I entered the path 
running to the park street corner, I 
picked up a yellow ginko leaf and set 
it in the lapel of my coat. 

The act was quite without purpose, 
yet it served one. I had no sooner 
shaken hands with Bonner than he 
reached for the ginko leaf, and slipped 
it into the buttonhole of his painting 
blouse. 

“T went away wearing violets,” he 
remarked, “and I came back with a 
sprig of goldenrod.” That was all he 
said; but as days went on I noted 
changes in the studio, a dash of mus- 
tard yellow on top of the cabinet in 
the dark corner, a mass of sunflowers 
in the jade-colored umbrella jar, the 
Light of the Harem glorified under a 
gas-jet. 

Little by little, too, I got glimpses 
that outlined, as lightning makes rev- 
elation in the night, the self-torture to 
which Bonner had subjected himself 
during those months of absence, and 
of the gradual and complete self-mas- 
tery. 

And now there was the marvelous 
outcome. In the great reaction, his 
paintings revealed undreamed possi- 
bilities in yellow. They fascinated, 
and amazed. In the uplift of behold- 
ing, one questioned whether, in the 
finality, it were not worth all the ter- 
rible cost. 

“By the way, Bonner, what will 
you show at the Art Club?” I asked 
one day shortly before the winter ex- 
hibition. 

“A picture you have not seen—I 
call it—‘An Interlude in Yellow’"—but 

” He stopped, hesitated, then 
stepped to a curtained alcove, brought 
out a large painting, framed broadly 





AN INTERLUDE IN 


YELLOW 


in flat dead gold, and set it on an easel 
in a high light. 

It was a full June day. I looked 
out upon a secluded meadow, rimmed 
by deep woods, and domed by a breezy 
sky pulsating with azure light. Down 
through the sunny evanescent green 
of the grass, following a winding 
brook, ran a golden host of buttercups, 
curving, spreading, flowing, and, as 
the burnished petals reflected the sun- 
light, filling the vision with a shim- 
mering yellow splendor. 

‘An Interlude in Yellow,’ ” I re- 
peated. “Truly—but what—” I broke 
off, my eyes arrested by a bare patch 
of canvas in the foreground. 

Turning, I saw Bonner watching 
me, curiously, breathlessly. “Do—do 
you see anything — anything — 
strange?” he asked eagerly. 

“Why, no—only that patch of bare 
canvas.” 

Bonner started up, crossed the stu- 
dio, came back. : 

“The picture, as you see, is not quite 
finished—that is why I have not shown 
it before. He paused, a look of per- 
plexity on his face. Then he resumed. 
“Barnet, there is something I do not 
understand. All the while I was paint- 
ing that meadow, whenever my eye 
came to that spot, the flowery field 
shrank back, and I saw—No, I can’t 
tell you—and if I should, you would 
call it a crazy fancy, illusion, hallu- 
cination. But always it was there, 
like a vision, a dreadful nightmare. I 
could not paint it, I could not post it. 
I have had the canvas out many times 
since I came back, but it is the same 
with the picture as with the real mead- 
ow. I have not been able to fill up the 
gap in the golden interlude. But I 
shall; I must send this picture to the 
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exhibition, for, somehow, I feel that 
it marks the turning point in my art, 
and in my life.” 

Bonner did not finish the painting, 
and “An Interlude in Yellow” was 
hung in the place of honor on the 
great east wall of the gallery. 

I did not get in to see it for some 
days after the opening, and by then it 
was town talk; so, when I had climbed 
the iron stairs that wind up from the 
Dartmouth street door, I was pre- 
pared for the crowd in front of it. 
Having made the circuit of the gallery, 
I found a seat opposite, and waited for 
the crowd to ebb. Once, in the shift- 
ing movement, I had a brief view, and 
saw that now the yellow splendor 
flowed unbroken across the canvas. 

Then I fell to noting the comments. 
“What does it mean?” “Why, pictures 
don’t mean anything, you know!” 
“How true, how vividly realistic!” 
“Oh, you know, there never was any- 
thing really like that—it’s—it’s an al- 
legory!” “Hark! Do you hear it? Do 
you hear the music? Do you hear the 
buttercups singing? Why, it’s like 
that enchanting melody of the inter- 
mezzo in Von Hommer’s Seventh 
Symphony!” “How de * 

But a man had stepped in front of 
me, and risen on tiptoe to get a view 
of Bonner’s painting. As he did so, 
he started violently, and fell back 
against me, but in an instant had re- 
covered himself, apologized, and 
pushed by. As I turned to look after 
him, his hat dropped from his hand, 
and in picking it up I got a glimpse of 
his face, a strong florid face with a 
white moustache. I watched him as 
he made the tour of the gallery. I was 
sure he did not see the pictures before 
him. Once or twice he glanced uneas- 





ily over his shoulder toward “An In- 
terlude in Yellow”—the last time just 
as he reached the door and slipped 
hastily out. 

A sudden impulse stirred me, that 
curious detective instinct which is the 
survival of the animal in us. I crossed 
the gallery, and was half down the 
stairs when the street door closed. 
Outside, the man had struck across to 
the Newbury Street corner—I followed 
—down Newbury, to Berkeley—along 
Berkeley, across Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, to Marlborough, and around the 
corner. So close behind was I that 
when the door shut after him I stood 
on the steps and heard the man inside 
slip the night-bolt, while I outside 
stooped and read the number. 

I did not sleep that night. But when 
the pale late light of the winter morn- 
ing stole into my chamber, I knew I 
held the clue to a mystery. 

On the way down town I called at 
studio 80-A, and, after amusing Bon- 
ner with the comments overheard the 
night before, casually turned the talk 
to his uncle, Mr. Morton Ford, to his 
personality, his business, his social 
habits. I found I knew one or two 
men at the club he frequented; and I 
do not think I betrayed surprise when, 
on Bonner’s mentioning his residence, 
I found it bore the number I had read 
while the door was bolted the evening 
before. 

As I rose to g@Q I said, “Bonner, I 
want to buy ‘An Interlude in Yel- 
low.’” 

“T can’t sell it—to you, Barnet—but 
I will give it to you, instead.” 

On this he insisted, adding, “I’ve 
refused half a dozen offers for it, al- 
ready, for the sole reason that I in- 
tended to present it to you at the close 
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of the exhibition, But for you, it 
never would have been painted.” 

“T will accept the gift,” I said, final- 
ly—‘‘on one condition—a strange one, 
you will think—but I have a sufficient 
reason.” 

Bonner laughingly agreed to the 
condition in advance; but the light 
went out of his face when I added, 
“The condition is that, as soon as you 
can after its return, you paint into the 
interlude the—whatever it was you 
saw—exactly as you saw it.” With 
that I left him. 

The winter exhibition at the Art 
Club came to an end; several weeks 
went by; and still I waited to hear 
from Bonner. Meantime I was wind- 
ing in the threads of the clue. Among 
other things, I made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Morton Ford. 

One morning I received a note from 
Bonner. “It was harder even than I 
thought,” he wrote, “but it is there, in 
the buttercup meadow, just as I saw 
it. Come and see for yourself.” 

That noon I dropped into Young’s 
and lunched with Bonner’s uncle, and 
afterwards asked him to step up to his 
nephew’s studio and see a painting to 
which he had just given the last 
touches—I thought he, as I did, would 
find it a remarkable work. With no 
enthusiasm, yet without evident re- 
luctance, he accompanied me. 

“I suppose, Bonner,” said I, when 
greetings had been, exchanged, “that 
this is the picture?” I turned to an 
easel on which stood a painting hidden 
by the Light of the Harem, and with 
a gesture involuntarily dramatic slow- 
ly lifted the drapery. 

Morton Ford was standing in front, 
and as “An Interlude in Yellow” was 
bared to his vision he uttered an in- 
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articulate cry, turned ghastly, stag- 
gered, and would have fallen had not 
Bonner caught him in his arms. But 
before we could get him to the couch, 
he shook himself free, and stood 
square on his feet, and laughed. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Noel,” he gasp- 
ed—“‘it’s nothing—I’m all right—just 
a sudden turn—heart, or something— 
have had it before, But, I think I'll 
go home,” he ended, starting unstead- 
ily for the door. 

Bonner insisted on going with him. 

Left alone, I went back to the pic- 
ture. The vision, the nightmare, was 
there indeed,—and as I had antici- 
pated. Where Bonner had seen the 
flowery grass shrink back, now stood 
an easel, a bobolink just rising from its 
top, and outstretched on the ground 
lay a dead man, a pistol by his relaxed 
fingers—a man that might have been 
Noel Bonner himself. 

I was still standing there when 
Bonner came in, white and breathless. 
“He wouldn’t let me go—he insisted 
on taking the ‘public’ at the Park street 
corner, and going alone. But, Barnet, 
I am in the whirl of a cyclonic storm. 
I cannot comprehend myself, the 
painting, or my uncle. Tell me, what 
does it all mean?” 

“Tt is very simple,” I replied, point- 
ing to the picture. “The man lying 
dead by the easel was your father. 
So your mother found him on such a 
June day as you have painted. The 
impression of the fearful shock your 
mother received was transmitted to 
you. When you were born that sum- 
mer, she died ; but to your unborn soul 
was transmitted the horror of that 
golden field, and on your unborn 
brain was impressed the picture of the 
tragedy. The horror has been with 
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you all your life; the tragic picture 
waited only for you to stand in that 
secluded meadow where, that other 
June, your mother stood. It is, un- 
questionably, an instance of heredi- 
tary memory.” 

Bonner stood aghast, regarding me. 
“But—but uncle Mort?” 

“Morton Ford—he is the man who 
shot your father—and, I believe, in so 
doing killed your mother.” 

At first Bonner would not believe, 
could not believe ; but when I had told 
him all, and he could not doubt, the 
tempest of his conflicting emotions 
burst his control. I turned the key, 
and wrestled with him, with muscle, 
and reason, and persuasion, and all the 
spiritual powers within me. I know 
not how the hours passed, until, at a 
sharp knock, we both started up, and 
found night had fallen. 

I opened the door. A stranger stood 
in the passage, the gas-jet flaring in 
his face. As Bonner saw him, he 
came hastily forward. “What is it, 
Dawson—is anything wrong with my 
uncle ?” 

It was Mr. Morton Ford’s man, an 


expression on his face of horror and 
fright. He held out a letter to Bon- 
ner. “This were held fast in his hand, 
sir—in his dead hand, sir!” 

Bonner tore open the envelope, and 
read, his fingers gripping my arm. 
Then he said in a low voice, “Barnet, 
you were right!” and to the man, 
“Dawson, I will be there shortly. Do 
not wait.” 

And then I too read the disjointed 
sentences. “How you discovered, I 
cannot divine; but now that you have 
—you or that man Barnet—there is 


but one way out. .... For that deed 
of passion and its consequences, there 
is no atonement. .... The one thing 


I could do, I have done. I have built 
up the wrecked fortune and now take 
the step that will put you in instant 
possession.” 

Bonner went abroad—and—well, 
all the world knows now of Noel Bon- 


ner. 

And the famous picture hangs in 
my library as I write—but the tragedy 
has been painted out, and the golden 
interlude again flows down the 
meadow in unbroken splendor. 











Captain Myles Standish 


By George Hodges 


HE baptismal register of 
Chorley Church, in Lan- 
cashire, contains a_ leaf 
which nobody can read. 

The entries which precede and follow 
are plain enough: ink 
was good in the six- 
teenth century. But this 
blind leaf presents so 
worn and dim an aspect 
that they have reason on 
their side who claim that 
fingers more hasty and 
tangible than those of 
the hand of time have 
touched it. It looks as if 
the records of 1584 and 
1585 had been intention- 
ally rubbed out. It is a 
common guess that one 
of the names thus un- 
happily erased was that 
of Myles Standish. 
(Winslow’s History of 
Duxbury, p. 97.) 

At all events, the name 
is gone, and with it has 
disappeared the neces- 
sary proof to establish 
the claims of the Stand- 
ishes of America to the 
pleasant possessions of 
the Standishes of Stand- 
That such a claim 
appears 
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ish. 
reasonable foundation, 


has 

in Myles Standish’s will, in which 

“I give,” he says, “unto my son 

and heir apparent, Alexander Stan- 
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dish, all my lands as heir apparent by 
lawful descent in Ormistick, Boos- 
conge, Wrightington, Maudsley, New- 
burrow, Cranston, and in the Isle of 
Man, and given to me as right heire 
by lawful descent, but surreptitiously 
detained from me my grandfather be- 
ing a second or younger brother from 
the house of Standish of Standish.” 

The house of Standish was of good 
antiquity, and had possessed its Lanca- 
shire estates for centuries. The origin 
of the name is involved in the obscur- 
ity which is unfortunately common to 
origins. There is a rumor that in the 
uneffaced pages of the Chorley regis- 
ter is the ancient name of Milo Stan- 
danaught, Milo being plainly from the 
Latin for “soldier,” and Standanaught 
meaning “Stand-at-nothing,”’ and there 
are those who guess that from these 
sturdy syllables came the name of the 
Puritan captain. On the other hand, 
the armorial bearings of the family are 
“an azure shield with three standishes 
argent ;” and the word “standish,” thus 
used, is simply stand-dish. In the dic- 
tionaries this dish is used for pens and 
ink. Dean Swift speaks of his silver 
standish. But in the London Times 
report of Queen Victoria’s coronation 
mention is made of standishes upon the 
altar meaning silver plates or patens. 
Thus they appear upon the family 
shield. 

Standish, however derived, was the 
name. Thurston de Standish, who was 
living in 1222, is the eldest recogniz- 
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able ancestor; his son was Ralph, and 
Ralph’s sons, living in 1306, were 
Hugh and Jordan. These two divided 
the estates between them, and their 
families became respectively the Stan- 
dishes of Duxbury and the Standishes 
of Standish. (Winsor, pp. 2, 96.) 
The family houses of Standish and 
Duxbury are pictured in Johnson’s Ex- 
ploits of Myles Standish (pp. 1, 12), 
They are dignified, large, square build- 
ings, surrounded by trees and exten- 
sive grounds. Standish Hall is repro- 
duced from a photograph and may 
show the place as it is at present. The 
house is connected by a timbered cor- 
ridor with a chapel which has a cross 
at the gable. Duxbury Hall is copied 
from a painting, without date; deer 
are grazing on the lawn, and a group 
of gentlemen on horseback are stand- 
ing by the porch. 

The two branches of the family 
chose different sides in the religious 
contentions which presently disturbed 
the land. The Standishes of Duxbury 
accepted the Protestant reformation ; 
the Standishes of Standish continued 
in the unreformed religion. 

The Catholic Standishes took a live- 
ly part in the disturbances of the time. 
Henry Standish,:a Franciscan friar 
and bishop of St. Asaph sided with 
Queen Katherine in the matter of the 
divorce. And when the contention be- 
tween the reformed and the wunre- 
formed religion was renewed, late in 
the 17th century, in the time of James 
the Second, the Standishes of Stan- 
dish were enthusiastic Jacobites; and 
it was at Standish Hall that the “Lan- 
cashire Plot” was made for the King’s 
restoration. 

This connection of the family with 
the Roman religion has given rise to 


an interesting theory that Myles Stan- 
dish was a Roman Catholic. It would 
be pleasant to have this theory con- 
firmed. That Standish was not a 
member of the Plymouth church is 
commonly asserted. Dr. Jeremy 
Belknap, in his American Biography 
(1794; vol. 2, p. 311), says in so many 
words, though without reference to 
authority, that he was “not a member 
of their church”; and he presently 
quotes from the manuscript of the Rev. 
William Hubbard’s History of New 
England (1679): “He had been bred 
a soldier in the low countries, and had 
never entered into the school of Christ, 
or of John the Baptist.” This, indeed, 
may mean no more than that the writer 
did not approve of the captain’s mar- 
tial activity ; for he adds, “or, if ever he 
was there, he had forgot his first les- 
sons, to offer violence to no man.” 
(Belknap, vol. 2, p. 329). Still, it is 
more likely that he intended to make 
apology for Standish on the ground 
that he was not a church member. 
That was twenty years after Standish’s 
death. Hubbard was therefore a con- 
temporary; and, though he lived at 
Ipswich, he would not be likely to be 
mistaken in regard to an ecclesiastical 
position so exceptional, at that time, 
as Standish’s. 

Accordingly, there appear two facts: 
first, that Standish’s family was of the 
Roman Catholic faith; and, secondly, 
that Standish himself did not belong 
to the Puritan church. Was he a Ro- 
man Catholic? 

It is certain that Myles Standish 
fought in the Netherlands on the 
Protestant side in a war which was 
essentially a war of religion. 

It is certain that he cast in his lot 
with the Puritan emigrants, and was 
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ever trusted and esteemed by them. 
They hated papists. Bradford, in his 
History of Plymouth Plantation, 
shows how they felt even about the 
Church of England, how they detested 
“ye ceremonies, and servise booke, and 
other popish and unchristian stuffe.” 
(p. 6.) Winthrop, itt 1640, noted it as 
a thing worthy of observation that his 
son “having many books in a chamber 
where there was corn of divers sorts, 
had among them one wherein the 
Greek Testament, the Psalms and the 
Common Prayer were bound together. 
He found the Common Prayer eaten 
with mice, every leaf of it, and not any 
of the other two touched, nor any other 
of his books, though they were above 
a thousand.” (Winthrop’s History, ed. 
1853, p. 24.) It is true, of course, 
that Winthrop belonged to a straighter 
sect than the neighbors of Standish; 
still, even in Plymouth, especially after 
a residence in the land of William the 
Silent, a Roman Catholic would have 
been a most unwelcome citizen. 

It is certain that Myles Standish’s 
library, as appears in the inventory 
made at his death, was as Protestant 
as a lot of books can be. It was like 
the collection of an orthodox country 
parson,—Calvin’s Institutions, Pres- 
ton’s Sermons, Burrough’s Earthly- 
Mindedness and Christian Content- 
ment, Dod on the Lord’s Supper, a re- 
ply to Dr. Cotton on Baptisme, Sparkes 
Against Heresie, Ball on Faith, Na- 
ture and Grace in Conflict, together 
with “Three olde Bibles,” not one of 
them in the Douay version. (N. E. 
Hist. & Gen. Register, vol. I, p. 54.) 
It is true that some of these excellent 
books may have been presented to him 
in Leyden by Pastor Robinson, or in 


Plymouth by Elder Brewster, for the 
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improving of his mind and the saving 
of his soul; but it is more likely that 
he bought them himself. That is what 
he liked to read. The battles of the 
theologians pleased his martial mind. 
There is evidence on those shelves of 
a serious disposition and a religious 
spirit, but there is no smallest trace of 
any divergence from the opinions com- 
mon in Plymouth. Not one of those 
books could have stood consistently 
upon a Roman Catholic shelf. 

We may reasonably infer from such 
facts as these that Myles Standish, 
who was by family a Roman Catholic, 
by baptism, in Chorley Church, an 
Episcopalian, and by association a 
Puritan, was a person of independent 
mind who did not further commit him- 
self. That he was a Roman Catholic, 
either in practice or in opinion during 
his life in Plymouth, there is not the 
least ground for belief. 

The life of Standish is divided into 
two almost exactly equal portions by 
the sailing of the Mayflower. Born, so 
near as we can tell, in 1584, he died 
in 1656. The year 1620 is midway be- 
tween these dates precisely. Of the 
first half of his career, Scarce anything 
is known. Morton, in his New Eng- 
land’s Memorial (ed. 1826, p. 262), 
tells us all that he knows about it in 
half a sentence. “In his younger time,” 
he says, “he went over into the low 
countries, and was a soldier there, and 
came acquainted with the church at 
Leyden.” 

The lad became a soldier, naturally. 
The surreptitious detaining of his in- 
heritance indicates family dissensions, 
and it may have been the discomfort or 
compulsion of them which drove him 
from home. He was probably glad to 
go. It was a day of adventure. Men 
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who had no cause for which to fight at 
home went abroad seeking occupation 
for their swords. It was Sir Philip 
Sidney who said, “Wherever you hear 
of a good war, go to it;” and he had 
himself followed his own advice, going 
into the Netherlands for the joy of 
the fray. Young Standish’s mind 
would respond to this gallant counsel ; 
to the wars he went. 

Spain and Holland were still fight- 
ing. In 1584, the year of Myles’s 
birth, William the Silent was assas- 
sinated. In 1604, Elizabeth having 
died, and James having succeeded her 
upon the throne of England, the Eng- 
lish force which had been helping Hol- 
land was withdrawn. As Standish was 
at that time but twenty years of age, 
it is plain that he had not seen any ex- 
tended service. The most notable mili- 
tary event at that time was the siege 
of Ostend, which came to an end in 
that year. It is a fair guess that the 
young soldier had a part in that fool- 
ish tragedy. Of the “three muskets, 
four carbines, two small guns, one 
fowling piece, a sword, a cutlass and 
three belts” (Winsor’s Duxbury, p. 
54) some, it is likely, were used in this 
campaign, and were tried upon the 
Spaniards before they were directed 
against the Indians. It was probably 
at this time, also, that he purchased 
his copies of “Czesar’s Commentarys” 
and “Bariffe’s Artillery,” which he 
could hardly have desired for counsel 
in his dealings with the Massachusetts 
or the Narragansetts. 

The swords are still shown, one in 
Boston and the other in Plymouth, 
which are said to have belonged to him. 
The Plymouth sword, in Pilgrim Hall, 


“has an Arabic instription on its blade, 


which carries its history out of the 


bounds of knowledge into the camps 
of that Moslem enemy who even in 
Standish’s time was menacing and mo- 
lesting Europe. It may easily have 
belonged to some pirate Turk, taken in 
his ship in the English channel, and 
have been sold by its captor. Myles 
probably bought it at second-hand. 
Unlike his predecessor, Captain John 
Smith, he had no personal encounters 
with men whose speech was Arabic. 

The Boston sword, which is in the 
possession of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, is supposed by Mr. 
Winsor (Duxbury, p. 98) to be the 
one which Alexander Standish inherit- 
ed, and was handed down to Alexan- 
der’s grandson, John Standish of 
Plymouth, from whom it was bor- 
rowed on a training-day by a careless 
neighbor, who never carried it back. 
In 1849, Mr. Winsor was informed 
by Mr. Moses Standish, of Boston, 
that he had seen in the house of this 
Captain John Standish a coat of mail 
which had belonged to his great-grand- 
father. “It was a cloth garment, very 
thickly interwoven with a metallic 
wire, so as to make it extremely dur- 
able, and scarcely penetrable. The 
suit was complete, including a helmet 
and breast-plate.” 

In 1604, when England and Spain 
professed to be friends, it seemed as 
if there would be no further use for 
these weapons offensive or defensive. 
In 1609, however, two events took 
place which determined where young 
Standish’s taste for war should find 
gratification. One was the establish- 
ment of a general peace. In the west 
of Europe, the contending armies, 
Catholic and Protestant, made a truce 
of twelve years; in the east of Eu 
rope, other contending armies, Chris- 
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tian and Moslem, agreed to fight no 
more for almost twice that length of 
time; thus Standish’s profession of- 
fered him no future in Europe: no 
prince would buy his sword. The 
other event was the removal from 
Amsterdam to Leyden of-a little com- 
pany of English Puritan refugees. 
Thus, in this year, or later, Standish 
came into acquaintance with Robin- 
son and Brewster, and with Carver and 
3radford and Winslow. When the 
Puritans began presently to look across 
the sea, he naturally bethought him- 
self of Walter Raleigh and Lyon 
Gardner and John Smith and Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, companions in arms 
with him, who, being in his condition, 
without employment, had found occu- 
pation and adventure in the new world. 
He cast in his lot with the emigrating 
congregation. 

The Puritans had, indeed, found 
Leyden “a fair and beautiful citie, 
and of a sweete situation,” and had es- 
pecially appreciated the advantages of 
living in the neighborhood of its uni- 
versity. “For that they should be 
liable,” they said, “to famine and 
nakedness, and ye wante, in a maner, 
of all things. The chang of aire, diate, 
and drinking of water would infecte 
their bodies with sore sickness and 
greevous diseases. And also those 
which should escape or overcome these 
difficulties, should yett be in continual 
danger of ye salvage people, who are 
cruel, barberous and most trecherous, 
being most furious in their rage and 
merciles when they overcome: not be- 
ing content only to kill and take away 
life, but delight to torment men in ye 
most bloodie maner that may be; 
fleeing some alive with the shells of 
fishes, cutting of ye members and 
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joynts of others peesmeale, and, broil- 
ing on ye coles, eate ye collops of 
their flesh in their sight whilst they 
live ; with other cruelties horrible to be 
related.” (Bradford’s History, pp. 33, 
34-) 

This was not a cheerful prospect, 
but the truce between Holland and 
Spain was nearly over,—the twelve 
years ending in 1621,—and the In- 
dians, they may well have thought, 
could not be much worse than the 
Spaniards. Other reasons also im- 
pelled them. They desired to have a 
country of their own, where they 
might bring up their children to be 
religious English folk. They deter- 
mined to seek an abiding place in the 
wild lands across the sea. 

In the meantime, Myles Standish 
had been getting married. Somewhere, 
—tradition says, in the Isle of Man,— 
he had found a young person named 
Rose, who was willing, under the safe 
covert of his protection, to brave the 
possible horrors of New England. 
Standish was now thirty-six years old, 
being arrived at the middle year of his 
life. 

Longfellow tells us how he looked: 
“Short of stature he was, but strongly built 

and athletic, 
Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, with 
muscles and sinews of iron; 
Brown as a nut was his face, but his russet 
beard was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges 
sometimes in November.” 
That is as near as we can come to it. 
He was short of stature. Master Mor- 
ton, of Merry Mount, in his New Eng- 
lish Canaan, wrote satirical descrip- 
tions of the colonists, and called Cap- 
tain Standish, “Captaine Shrimpe.” 
“Had we been at home in our full num- 
ber,” he says, recounting how Standish 
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invaded and arrested the mischievous 
household, we “would have given 
Captaine Shrimpe (a quondam Drum- 
mer) such a wellcome as would have 
made him wish for a Drumme as bigg 
as Diogenes’ tubb, that he might have 
crept into it out of sight. (New Eng- 
lish Canaan, Prince Soc. ed., p. 286). 
So, too, the Indian Pecksuot told him, 
“though he were a great captain, yet 
he was but a little man.” (Winslow’s 
Good News from N. E. in Arbus’ 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, p. 568). 
William Hubbard, also, already 
quoted, said, “A little chimney is soon 
fired; so was the Plymouth captain, a 
man of very little stature, yet of a very 
hot and hasty temper.” (Young’s 
Chronicles of Mass., p. 34). 

There is no authentic portrait of 
Standish, though the picture in the 
Standishes of America suits the part 
well. It shows a sturdy person in the 
stiff ruff of the period, with full black 
beard, and a look of stout determina- 
tion in his eyes. But the compiler 
tells us that nothing is definitely known 
about this portrait prior to the year 
1812. It is true that Standish was in 
England in the year 1625, when the 
picture is dated. But the times were 
not such as to suggest the painting of 
portraits; money was uncommonly 
scarce, and London had the plague. 
The Pilgrims did not sit for their pic- 
tures. The walls of their houses did 
not present suitable backgrounds for 
the hanging of paintings in oil. 

“Wednesday, the sixth of Septem- 
ber, the wind coming east, north 


east, a fine small gale, we loosed from 
Plymouth (the English Plymouth), 


having been kindly entertained and 
courteously used by divers friends 
there dwelling; and after many dif- 
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ficulties in boisterous 


storms, at 
length, by God’s Providence, upon the 
oth of November following, by break 
of day, we espied land; which we 
deemed to be Cape Cod, and so after- 
ward it proved.” (Mourt’s Relation, 
in Arber, p. 407). The year was 1620, 


” 


and the dates, being “old style,” need 
to be increased by ten to bring them 
into proper position in our present cal- 
endar. 

Two days later, after perilous en- 
counters with “dangerous shoals and 
roaring breakers,” in a vain attempt 
to make what is now the harbor of 
New York, they dropped anchor near 
the end of Long Point, and not far 
from the present village of Province- 
town. They found themselves in a 
circling bay “compassed about to the 
very sea with oaks, pines, juniper, sas- 
safras, and other sweet wood, and so 
capacious that therein “a thousand sail 
of ships may safely ride.” The water, 
however, was so shallow that they 
could not come near the shore by 
‘three-quarters of an English mile.” 
They had to wade “a bow-shot or two” 
in “going aland,” thereby getting such 
coughs and colds as made them ill-pre- 
pared for the rigors which awaited 
them. (Mourt’s Relation, Arbor, p. 
408). 

In the cabin of the Mayflower, lying 
then at Provincetown, they drew up a 
notable compact in which they agreed 
to combine themselves together into a 
civil body politic, and by virtue thereof 
to make laws to which they promised 
all due submission and obedience. The 
sixth name signed to this document 
was that of Captain Myles Standish. 
(Morton’s New England’s Memorial, 
p. 38). 

Thus the new life began, under No- 
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vember skies. ‘Being thus passed ye 
vast ocean,” writes Bradford in his 
History (p. 95), “they had now no 
friends to wellcome them, nor inns to 
entertain or refresh their weatherbeat- 
en bodys, no houses or much less 
townes to repaire too, to seek for suc- 
coure. And for the season, it 
was winter, and they that know ye 
winters of that countrie know them to 
be sharp and violent, and subject to 
cruell and fierce storms, deangerous to 
travill to known places, much more to 
serch an unknown coast.” 

The first task was exploration, and 
the first mention of Standish is as the 
leader of an expedition. “And so with 
cautions, directions and instructions, 
sixteen men were sent out, with every 
man his musket, sword and corselet, 
under the conduct of Captain Myles 
Standish.” They ordered themselves 
in “a single File,” and marched for a 
mile by the sea, without meeting with 
any adventure, when at last they saw 
five or six persons with a dog coming 
towards them, who when they espied 
this army of invasion, ran into the 
woods whistling the dog after them. 
Standish and his men followed these 
citizens, but were not able to overtake 
them, for they “ran away with might 
and main.” Thus they went for ten 
miles, following their footprints. Then 
it grew dark, and they built a camp- 
fire, and, setting a guard, bestowed 
themselves for the night. The next 
day, they went on through the woods, 
making their way through boughs and 
bushes which, as they reported, tore 
their very armor in pieces. About ten 
in the morning, being then in what is 
now Truro, they found a spring, “of 
which,” they said, “we were heartily 
glad, and sat us down and drank our 
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first New England water with as much 
delight as ever we drank drink in all 
our lives.” That day they found some 
planks laid together, where a house had 
been, and a ship’s kettle, “brought out 
of Europe,” and near by in sand heaps 
a store of corn,“some yellow, and some 
red, and some mixed with blue; which 
was a very goodly sight.” Of this they 
helped themselves, filling the kettle and 
their pockets. (Mourt’s Relation, Ar- 
bor, pp. 411-414). So they made their 
way back to the ship, with some diffi- 
culty, getting lost in the woods, and 
seemed to their companions as fairly 
laden as the men from Escholl. Eight 
months after they met the owners of 
this corn, and paid them for it. This 
find of corn they called the First Dis- 
covery. 

On Wednesday, the 6th (16th) of 
December, another exploring expedi- 
tion, consisting of ten men and led as 
before by Captain Standish, started in 
search of a proper place for the settle- 
ment. The weather was very cold, the 
water freezing on their clothes, and 
making them “like coats of iron.” 
They went by water, in the shallop, 
landing now and then and making ex- 
peditions into the country. In the 
middle of the second night, as they lay 
on shore by their fire, they heard “great 
and hideous cry,” and shot off a couple 
of muskets, at which the noise ceased, 
and they judged it had been made by 
wolves or foxes. But about five 
o’clock the next morning, having had 
prayers and preparing breakfast, the 
cry sounded again, and one of the 
company came running in, shouting 
“They are men! Indians! Indians!” 
And the sentinel was followed by a 
flight of arrows. The arms had al- 
ready been carried to the boat, but 
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Standish had a snaphance ready—a 
gun with a flint lock—and he made a 
shot, and presently the others were 
ready ; the Indians meanwhile keeping 
up their dreadful cry. “Woach!” they 
screamed, “Woach! Ha! Ha! Hach! 
Woach!” sounding not unlike a college 
yell. Finally, their leader “gave an ex- 
traordinary cry; and away they went 
all.” None of the Englishmen had 
been hit by the discharge of arrows, 
nor do they record having wounded 
any Indian. They followed the re- 
treating savages a little space, and 
shouted ‘‘all together several times, 
and shot off a couple of muskets ; and 
so returned. This we did that they 
might see we were not afraid of them 
nor discouraged.” (Mourt’s Rela- 
tion, Arbor, pp. 431-433). Thus end- 
ed the First Encounter. 

Then. giving God thanks, they set 
sail again, looking for a harbor to 
which the ship’s pilot had directed 
them; he had been there once, he said, 


and the savages had stolen his har- 
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poon; he called it Thievish Harbor. 
Now it began to snow and rain and 
blow, and the sea was very rough. The 
rudder broke; the mast was split in 
three pieces. At last, after a day of 
peril, they “fell upon a place of 
sandy ground,” on the shore of a 
small island. There they stayed 
till morning; and the next day being 
Sunday, they said their prayers and 
sang their hymns on Clark’s Island, as 
we call it. “On Monday they sound- 
ed ye harbor and founde it fitt for ship- 
ping; and marched into ye land and 
found diverse cornfields and little run- 
ning brooks, a place (as they sup- 
posed) fitt for situation; at least, it 
was ye best they could find, and ye 
season and their present necessitie, 
made them glad to accepte of it. So 
they returned to their shipp again with 
this news to ye rest of their people, 
which did much comforte their harts.” 
(Bradford, p. 106.) 

Thus is the landing recorded, with- 
out adjective or exclamation. The 
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date was December 11, or by our reck- 
oning, the 21st, piously kept as “Fore- 
fathers’ Day.” No rock is mentioned, 
but as there is no other rock in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of their getting 
ashore, there is no reason to doubt that 
they set their feet on the boulder of 
tradition. It has been debated whether 
John Alden or Mary Chilton were the 
first to land; but that event was later, 
when the Mayflower followed the 
shallop’s course into Plymouth Bay. 
Let us hazard the conjecture that 
Myles Standish, being the leader of 
this expedition, was himself the first 
to stand on “the threshold of the 
United States.” 

The First Encounter had made the 
Pilgrims thankful that they had a mil- 
itary man among them. They were 
now expectant of an Indian attack. 
Among their domestic and religious 
preparations for the winter, they did 
not neglect those important, and, as 
they thought, necessary precautions 
for which Standish was responsible. 
After two months of anxiety, during 
which they sometimes saw _ great 
smokes of Indian fires, but never an 
Indian, it happened at the end of 
February, that “Captain Myles Stan- 
dish and Francis Cooke being at work 
in the woods, coming home left their 
tools behind them, but before they re- 
turned they were taken away by the 
savages.” The next day, “in the morn- 
ing,” says the record in Mourt’s Re- 
lation, “we called a meeting for the 
establishing of military orders among 
ourselves; and we chose Myles Stan- 
dish our captain, and gave him au- 
thority of command in affairs. And as 
we were in consultation hereabouts, 
two savages presented themselves 


upon the top of a hill, over against our 
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plantation, about a quarter oi a mile 
and less, and made signs unto us to 
come unto them; we likewise made 
signs unto them to come unto us. 
Whereupon we armed ourselves and 
made ready, and sent two over the 
brook towards them, to wit, Captain 
Standish and Steven Hopkins, who 
went towards them. Only one of them 
had a musket, which they laid down on 
the ground in their sight, in sign of 
peace and to parley with them. But 
the savages would not tarry their com- 
ing. A noise of a great many more 
was heard behind the hill, but no more 
came in sight. This led us to plant 
our great ordnance in places most con- 
venient.” (Mourt’s Relation, Arbor, 
Pp. 449). 

Meanwhile, in January and Febru- 
ary, of the company of settlers, half 
had died. “In ye depth of winter, and 
wanting houses and other comforts, be- 
ing infected with scurvie and other 
diseases, which their long voiage and 
their inacomodate condition had 
brought upon them,” they died, “some- 
times two or three of a day.” On the 
5th of February, Rose Standish died. 
“Scarce fifty remained,” says Brad- 
ford, “and of these in ye time of most 
distress there was but six or seven 
sound persons, who, to their great 
comendations be it spoken, spared no 
pains, night nor day, but with abund- 
ance of toyle and hazard of their own 
health, fetched them wood, made them 
fires, dressed them meat, made their 
beds, washed their lothesome cloths . . 
aie aed and all this willingly and 
cheerfully, without any grudging in 
the least, showing herein their true 
love unto their friends and brethren.” 
“Two of these seven were Mr. Wil- 
liam Brewster, their reverend Elder, 
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and Myles Standish, their Captain and 
military comander.” (Bradford, p. 
III). 

In this forlorn condition was the 
settlement, many dead and most of the 
others sick, the sea before them and 
the menacing forest behind, when on 
the Friday morning of a “fair, warm 
day” in March, there came in boldly 
“all alone and along the houses,” a 
naked savage, crying “Welcome!” 
Samoset was himself but a visitor in 
these parts, being from Maine, where 
he had learned some English from the 
fishermen; he was able, however, to 
give much information. He explained 
the hostility shown to Standish in the 
First Encounter by the fact that Cap- 
tain Hunt, an English shipmaster, had 
stolen twenty-seven men from those 
shores and carried them to Spain to sell 
as slaves. He said that one of these 
captives, named Squanto, had got to 
England, where he had lived in Lon- 
don for some years with a merchant 
in Cornhill, and had finally made his 
way home. And he told the story of 
the Great Plague. Standish learned 
that they who had been feared as ene- 
mies, against whom he had established 
on the hill his Minion and his Saker, 
and his Bases—stout cannon all—were 
themselves vanquished, broken and al- 
most exterminated by pestilence. Pres- 
ently, Samoset brought Squanto; and 
Samoset and Squanto procured a con- 
ference between the Pilgrims and 
Massasoit, their nearest neighbor. 

Massasoit had prudently prepared 
himself for the interview by getting 
“all the Powacks of ye countrie, for 
three days together, in a horid and 
livellish maner to curse and execrate 
them with their cunjurations, which 
assembly and service they held in a 


darke and dismall swampe.” (Brad- 
ford, p. 119). He now came forward, 
Captain Standish and Master Allerton 
meeting him at the brook, with half a 
dozen musketeers. He was conduct- 
ed to a house then in building, where 
were placed a green rug and three or 
four cushions. The Indian king and the 
Puritan governor kissed each others’ 
hands. Then “the governor called for 
some strong water and drunk to him; 
and he drunk a great draught, that 
made him sweat all the time after.” 
(Mourt’s Relation, Arbor, p. 457). So 
they made a treaty of peace, assuring 
Massasoit that so long as he kept it 
“King James would esteem of him as 
his friend and ally.” The next day 
Standish and Allerton “venturously” 
returned the Indian’s visit, and were 
regaled with ground-nuts and _ to- 
bacco. 

In spite of this polite beginning, the 
Pilgrims never got on well with the In- 
dians. The contrast, in this particular, 
between the two colonies founded by 
religious persons and for religious 
purposes—Plymouth and  Pennsyl- 
vania—is very marked. William 
Penn lands upon the site of Philadel- 
phia and finds a company of Indians. 
They receive him cheerfully, give him 
food, and -entertain him with games, 
skipping and jumping. Penn skips 
and jumps with them, and they are all 
fraternally merry together. Myles 
Standish lands on Cape Cod, forms his 
men in single file, all in armor and 
carrying guns, and presently the In- 
dians raise a great cry and come upon 
them with arrows. Penn had no gun. 
The only man harmed by the Indians 
of Pennsylvania during a long course 
of years was one who owned a gun. 
The Pilgrims came out with a full 
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equipment not only of muskets but of 
cannon. This was probably due to 
Standish’s counsel ; he looked after the 
munitions of war. It is possible that 
if Standish had not been of the com- 
pany, and the settlers had come as 
peaceable and friendly folk, they might 
have established the same relations 
with their savage neighbors as pre- 
vailed in Pennsylvania. 

On the other hand, it appears that 
a hostile feeling had preceded the 
settlement of Plymouth. The Indians 
of those parts had already learned to 
esteem white men as enemies. They 
had a tradition that the great plague 
came from a Frenchman’s curse. They 
remembered Hunt, the kidnapper. It 
is likely that had it not been for Cap- 
tain Standish, the Pilgrims, landing 
under such conditions, among Indians 
of a more savage temper than those 
of Pennsylvania, and justly enraged, 





would have been summarily cut off. 
As it was, they had several narrow es- 
capes. So that it may fairly be said 
that Standish saved the colony. With- 
out him it might have met the fate of 
other, worse defended, settlements. 
The Plymouth people had now three 
valuable Indian friends—Massasoit, 
the sachem; Squanto, the interpreter ; 
and Hobamack, one of Massasoit’s 
warriors, a man of might. Squanto 
and Hobamack became accepted mem- 
bers of the settlement. They cast 
in their lot with the white men. They 
were very jealous, the one of the other ; 
and Squanto, by a childish trick, which 
was meant to show that he was the best 
friend of the white men, came near to 
getting the settlers into serious trou- 
ble with Massasoit. But they were 
faithful friends, both of them, and 
even their jealousy was turned to ac- 


count by taking Squanto into Governor 
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Bradford’s house, and Hobamack into 
Captain Standish’s, at which conveni- 
ent distance they competed which 
should do the colony most good. 
Squanto taught the settlers how to fish 
and plant, and served as guide and ad- 
viser. He materially assisted Stan- 
dish’s defensive measures by inform- 
ing the Indians that the English had 
the plague buried in a pot under the 
ground, whence they were likely to 
bring it on the least pftovocation. 

In August, 1621, Corbitant, one of 
the neighbors of Massasoit, having re- 
fused to sign the treaty of peace, seized 
Squanto, saying that now the English 
had lost their tongue. Standish felt 
that hesitation, or even forbearance, 
would now be fatal. Straight he 
marched with fourteen men into Cor- 
bitant’s town, beset the chief's house, 
and without serious bloodshed brought 
back the interpreter in safety. 

In September, with nine men of 
Plymouth, and Squanto for pilot, Stan- 
dish sailed up into Boston Bay. They 
spent a night in their open boat in the 
lee of Thompson’s Island, and in the 
morning landed on the peninsula, 
whose name of Squantum preserves 
the memory of their friend. The event 
is commemorated by a monument bear- 
ing the inscription : 


CapTaIn My es STANDISH, 
With his men, guided by the 
Indian Squanto, landed here 
September 30, 1621. 


Here they found a pile of lobsters, 
freshly caught, on which they made 
their breakfast, paying for them, ac- 
cording to their honest custom, when 
they met the owners. Presently, they 
found the “governor,” named Ob- 
batinewat, who lived, as thev ex- 
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pressed it, “in the bottom of the Mas 
sachuset Bay.’’ Obbatinewat, who was 
much afraid of his visitors, told them 
how he lived in terror not only of the 
Tarratines,a savage people dwelling to 
the north, but of the Squaw Sachem, a 
lady of the immediate neighborhood, 
who was continually attacking him. 
The Pilgrims looked about the coun- 
try, crossing over to what is now 
Charlestown, and marching inland to 
what is now Medford and Winchester. 
Every camp was abandoned upon their 
approach. All the warriors hid them- 
selves in the woods. The great plague 
had not only broken their strength, but 
had destroyed their nerve. They had 
no spirit left. The visitors found 
many squaws, but missed the Massa- 
chusetts Queen. They came away 
with two impressions of Boston: First, 
that it was inhabited mainly by 
women ; and, secondly, that it was the 
most beautiful place which they had 
found in all their travels. So they re- 
turned to Plymouth, with a fair wind 
and a light moon. (Mourt’s Relation, 
Arbor, pp. 483-487). 

In December, the Narragansetts of 
Rhode Island, the most formidable of 
their neighbors, sent 4 messenger with 
a bundle of arrows lapped in a rattle- 
snake’s skin. Standish detained the 
messenger until they should learn 
what these symbols meant. When it 
was found that they threatened war, 
the men of Plymouth stuffed the skin 
with powder and shot, and returned 
polite regrets to the Narragansetts that 
the English had no suitable boats in 
which to make them a visit, adding that 
if the Narragansetts cared to come and 
make the first call themselves they 
might be sure of a warm reception. 
The Narragansetts sent back the pow- 
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der and shot, and did not come. But 
the Pilgrims, knowing how much 
stouter their defiance was than their 
defence, set a strong line of palings 
about the settlement, with gates to lock 
at night, and Captain Standish divided 
the men into four companies, and sum- 
moned a “general muster.” (Wins- 
low’s Good News from New England, 
Arbor, pp. 517-520). 

The most serious peril came, how- 
ever, from another direction. Myles 
Standish, after the “first encounter,” 
fought but a single battle with the In- 
dians. Even that was no battle, in 
the sense of a contention between con- 
siderable companies of men, but a 
sharp and sudden fight, hand-to-hand. 
And it was fought in the neighborhood 
of what is now Boston. 

In the summer of 1622, Master 
Weston, a money-making person, of 
London, who had been concerned in 
the sailing of the Mayflower, estab- 
lished a colony at Wessagusset, near 
the present Weymouth. It was a trad- 
ing venture, and the colonists were 
most of them “rude fellows,’ as 
Weston himself called them: “stout 
knaves,’’ was the name which Master 
Morton called them, being an associ- 
ate with them. 

Food was very scarce both at Wes- 
sagusset and at Plymouth; and this 
scarcity the new colonists increased by 
foolishly paying the Indians as much 
for a quart of corn as the Plymouth 
people were wont to pay for a skin of 
beaver. The two settlements sent out 
a joint expedition that fall in search 
of food; Standish being in command, 
and Squanto acting as interpreter. The 
weather was very bad, and the boat 
was several times forced back into 
port. Standish fell sick of a fever, 
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and gave up the command to Bradford. 

Presently at Chatham, on the back 
side of Cape Cod, Squanto was sud- 
denly taken sick and died. At last, 
having secured some corn, Bradford 
and his party left the Wessagusset 
people to bring the food to port, and 
walked home, fifty miles, preferring 
that to the company of their neighbors. 
Even then, the supply was not suf- 
ficient, and there was hunger in both 
colonies. 

Under these hard circumstances, the 
men of the new colony so conducted 
themselves as to cause the Indians to 
lose both fear and respect of them. In 
their straits, they sold the Indians their 
clothes and bed-coverings. “Others 
(so base were they) became servants 
to the Indians, and would cutt them 
woode and fetch them water for a cup 
full of corne ; others fell to plaine steal- 
ing, both night and day, from ye In- 
deans, of which they greevously com- 
plained.” (Bradford, p. 157). Thus 
the Indians began not only to hate but 
to despise them. They daily insulted 
the planters. “Yea, in ye end,” says 
3radford, “they were faine to hang 
one of their men, whom they could not 
reclaim from stealing, to give ye In- 
dians contente.” Master Morton, in 
his New English Canaan, says that 
they put the stout thief’s clothes upon 
another of their company who was sick 
and not likely to live, and hanged the 
sick man in the well man’s place. (N. 
FE. Canaan III., ch. IV). It is the 
story which Butler tells in Hudibras: 


“Our Brethren of New England use 

Choice malefactors to excuse, 

And hang the Guiltless in their stead, 

Of whom the churches have less need ; 
As lately, happened: In a town 

There lived a cobler, and but one 
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That out of Doctrine could cut Use, 

And mend men’s lives as well as shoes. 

This precious Brother having slain, 

In times of peace, an Indian, 

(Not out of malice, but mere zeal, 

Because he was an Infidel) 

The mighty Tottipottymoy 

Sent to our Elders an envoy, 

Complaining sorely of the breach 

Of league held forth by Brother Patch, 

Against the articles in force 

Between both churches, his and ours, 

for which he craved the Saints to render 

Into his hands, or hang th’ Offender; 

But they maturely having weigh’d 

They had no more than him o’ the’ trade, 

(A man that served them in a double 

Capacity to teach and cobble), 

Resolved to spare him; yet to do 

The Indian Hoghan Moghan too 

Impartial justice, in his stead did 

Hang an old Weaver that was bed-rid.” 
Canto II., lines 409-436. 

The right man was hanged, but even 

this did not give “ye Indians contente.”’ 

They made a plot to exterminate the 

white men. Few in number them- 

selves, they sent messengers to the 

Narragansetts, to the Cape Cod tribes, 

and, in short, to all their neighbors in 

the forest, and arranged for a general 

massacre. It was such a plan as had 

destroyed, a year before, a colony 

much larger and stronger in Virginia. 

Winslow went to see Massasoit, who 

was sick, and either by application of 

simple remedies or by turning out the 

native doctors with their tom-toms, re- 

covered him to health; and Massasoit 

disclosed the plot. 

Standish, at the same time, went on 
another expedition to Cape Cod for 
corn, and met with a cold reception 
from Indians who had before been 
friendly. He found Wituamat there, 
a Massachusetts Indian, who flour- 
ished a knife, and made a wild speech, 
insulting the Captain. That night, one 
of the savages insisted on sleeping in 
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Standish’s lodging, making great 
protestations of friendship. The night 
was bitterly cold, and partly by reason 
of the weather, partly from anxiety 
and suspicion, the Captain took no 
rest, “but either walked or turned him- 
self to and fro at the fire.” The Indian 
asked him why he did not sleep, and he 
answered that “he knew not well; 
but he had no desire at all to rest.” So 
the perilous night passed. (Good 
News, Arbor, p. 546). 

No sooner had Winslow and Stan- 
dish returned with these ill tidings 
than Phineas Pratt suddenly appeared 
from Wessagusset, covered with snow, 
fainting with fear, hunger and weari- 
ness and pursued by Indians. He 
brought information that the plot was 
on the eve of execution. 

Standish took eight men with him 
and proceeded straight to the heart of 
the peril. Nobody in the colony knew 
the Indians as he did. Winslow says 
that he could understand their lan- 
guage better than any of the others. 
He knew that under the circumstances 
conciliation would be impossible. It 
was a hard case. The Indians had a 
good deal of right on their side. A 
company of vagabonds gathered from 
the corners of London streets made 
most unpleasant neighbors, whom even 
the Pilgrims could not endure. It was 
natural enough that the Indians should 
resolve to get rid of them, and natural 
enough also that they should fail to 
make a fine discrimination, and should 
include all the people of pale face un- 
der one ban. On the other hand, the 
lives of the Plymouth settlers were at 
stake, and the great cause for which 
they stood was in peril. Standish saw 
clearly that there was but one way out, 
and he took that way. 
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Being arrived at the stockade, at 
Wessagusset, the captain found the 
colonists weak and frightened and the 
Indians bold and insulting. Wituamet 
showed a sharp knife, having a 
woman’s face pictured on the handle. 
“T have another at home,” he said, 
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wherewith I have killed both French 
and English, and that hath a man’s 
face on it; and by-and-by those two 
must marry.” Pecksuot, also, a man 
of great size, taunted Standish on his 
short stature. 

The next day, being the sixth of 
April, 1623, they came again, these 
braves and a few others, the leaders 
and inspirers of the plot. They were 
allowed to enter the block-house. Sud- 
denly, Standish gave a signal, and 
upon the instant leaped on Pecksuot, 
seized the knife which hung at his neck 
and stabbed him with it. Each of his 
four or five companions attacked an- 
other savage. The door was fastened 
and for a few tragic moments, without 
groan or cry, the struggle went on. 
When the door was opened, the men 
who were the heart and hands of the 
conspiracy were all dead. On the day 
after, there was a brief skirmish in 
which Hobamack put the remaining 
warriors to flight. 

When Pastor Robinson in Leydon 
heard of this encounter he was much 
grieved thereat, and besought the 
church to consider the disposition of 
their captain, who was of a warm 
temper, adding also, in words applic- 
able to other campaigns of nearer 
date, “O how happy a thing had it been 
that you had converted some before 
you killed any.” There is no doubt, 
however, but that Standish, by thus 
taking the lives of a few, saved the 
lives of many, both Englishmen and 
Indians. It was the only blood which 
the Captain shed. Thereafter his name 
alone was as terrible as an army with 
banners. 

One of the original settlers at Wes- 
sagusset was Thomas Morton. Mor- 
ton was a London lawyer, an ardent 
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sportsman and lover of nature. Mas- 
sachusetts delighted him. Its “many 
goodly groves of trees, dainty, fine, 
round, rising hillocks, delicate, fair, 
large plains, sweet crystal fountains, 
and clear running streams,” with fruit 
and flowers and “‘lilies of the Daph- 
nean tree,’ made the land seem to him 
like Paradise. He returned to Eng- 
land before winter came to change his 
mind, and before the Wessagusset 
people entered into their misfortunes. 
Presently, Captain Wollaston, fitting 
out an expedition, Morton came back 
with it; and after some months, Wol- 
laston and most of his party having 
moved to Virginia, Morton put himself 
at the head of the half-dozen who re- 
mained. 

The settlers established themselves 
at Passonagessit, within the limits of 
the present city of Quincy. There they 
built their house on the summit of one 
of those gentle hills which Morton 
liked so much, looking out over Boston 
Bay. They had two purposes ; one was 
to trade with the Indians for skins, 
the other was to have as good a time 
as was, possible under the circum- 
stances. Their pursuit of these pur- 
poses made them excessively obnox- 
ious to all their prudent and serious 
English neighbors. Morton, indeed, 
with his boisterous ideas of pleasure 
and his frank dislike of Puritans, rep- 
resented everything that was objec- 
tionable in politics, in religion and in 
manners. Bradford says that he “be- 
came lord of misrule and maintained 
(as it were) a school of Atheism” (p. 
285). Mr. Fiske, in his Beginnings 
of New England, suggests that the ac- 
cusation of atheism was “based upon 
the fact that he used the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer” (p. 91). That Morton 


used the Prayer Book, he himself as- 
serts. ‘Mine host,” he says, meaning 
himself, ““was a man that endeavored 
to advance the dignity of the Church 
of England, which they (on the con- 
trary part) would labour to vilifie with 
uncivile terms: conveying against the 
sacred Booke of Common Prayer and 
mine host that used it in a laudable 
manner amongst his family, as a prac- 
tise of piety.” Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, in his Three Episodes of 
Massachusetts History, thinks it like- 
ly that Morton somewhat exaggerated 
his churchmanship in order to get the 
favor of Laud in the troubles which 
he presently had with the Puritans. 
The combination of fervent piety with 
Morton’s marked devotion to “barrells 
of beare” and “‘lassies in beaver coats” 
is to say the least improbable. And the 
spectacle of Master Morton reading 
the Morning Prayer with his compan- 
ions at Merrymount passes imagina- 
tion. There is at least no doubt but 
that in his trading with the Indians, he 
sold them guns and ammunition. That, 
of itself, made him a mischievous citi- 
zen. Every colonist’s life was endan- 
gered. / 

On a May-day of 1627, the men of 
Merrymount set up a may-pole. “We 
brewed a barrell of excellente beare,” 
says the chief offender, telling his own 
story, “and provided a case of bottles, 
to be spent, with other good cheare, for 
all comers of that day.” And we 
“brought the Maypole to the place ap- 
pointed with drummes, gunnes, pistols 
and other fitting instruments for that 
purpose ; and there erected it with the 
help of salvages, that came thether of 
purpose to see the manner of our Rev- 
els.” (New English Canaan, p. 276). 
So they danced about it, the white men 
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and the braves and the lassies in beaver 
coats, and were as merry as the day 
was long. 

This the “precise separatists that 
lived at New Plymouth” found a “lam- 
entable spectacle.” Twice they wrote 
to Morton, but he answered with high 
words. The situation became so seri- 
ous that all the settlers up and down 
the neighboring coasts were concerned. 
If the Merrymount proceedings con- 
tinued, the residence of decent people 
in those parts would become impossi- 
ble. Finally Myles Standish was sent 
out to arrest the offending household. 
He took eight men with him—a num- 
ber which he seems to have preferred 
in the face of danger or difficulty—and 
laid hold on Morton as he was on a 
visit to Wessagusset. But in the night 
Morton got away. They had him 
sleeping between guards; but the 
guards slept sounder than he did. Sud- 
denly a door slammed and they awoke 
to find him gone. “The word,” he 
says, “which was given with an alarme, 
was—O, he’s gon!—he’s gon! What 
shall wee doe, he’s gon!—the rest 
(halfe a sleepe) start up in a maze, 
and, like rams, ran theire heads one at 
another full butt in the darke. Their 
grand leader, Captain Shrimp, took 
on most furiously, and tore his clothes 
for anger to see the empty nest and 
their bird gone. The rest were eager 
to have torne theire haire from theire 
heads; but it was so short, that it 
would give them no hold.” 

Standish and his men started in pur- 
suit, and found Morton and two com- 
panions entrenched at Merrymount, 
well armed with guns but too drunk to 
use them. Thus they were captured, 
and brought down to Plymouth; 
whence Morton was presently shipped 
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to England, where he wrote his New 
English Canaan and in various ways, 
at the court of Charles I., did what he 
could to make trouble for the colony. 

Meanwhile, the captain had com- 
forted himself in his hardships and 
responsibilities by a second marriage. 

The earliest account which I can 
find of the romantic tradition which is 
associated with Standish’s memory is 
in the Rev. Timothy Alden’s collec- 
tion of American Epitaphs (1814, 
Pentacle I., Vol. III., page 265). Mr. 
Alden says that he had the story from 
those to whom it had been carefully 
handed down. “In a very short time 
after the decease of Mrs. Standish, the 
Captain was led to think that if he 
could obtain Miss Priscilla Mullins, a 
daughter of Mr. William Mullins, the 
breach in his family would be happily 
repaired. He therefore, according to 
the custom of those times, sent to ask 
Mr. Mullins’ permission to visit his 
daughter. John Aiden, the messen- 
ger, went and faithfully communicated 
the wishes of the captain. The old 
gentleman did not object, as he might 
have done, on account of the recency 
of Captain Standish’s bereavement. 
He said that it was perfectly agreeable 
to him, but the young lady must also 
be consulted. The damsel was then 
called into the room, and John Alden, 
who is said to have been a man of most 
excellent form, with a fair and ruddy 
complexion, arose, and in a very cour- 
teous and prepossessing manner, de- 
livered his errand. Miss Mullins lis- 
tened with respectful attention, and at 
last, after a considerable pause, fixing 
her eyes upon him, said: “Prithee, 
John, why do you not speak for your- 
self?” 

The captain’s second wife was Bar- 
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bara, whose other name is unknown, 
a passenger by the Ann. Pres- 
ently, he settled on his land at 
Duxbury, having the Captain’s Hill in 
the middle of his farm, now crowned 
by his tall monument. Here he built 
him a house, wherein he lived to the 
end of his days. Here he gathered 
his children about him, his six boys— 
Alexander, Charles, John, Myles, Jo- 
siah and a second Charles (Standishes 
of America, p. 7), and his daughter, 
Lora. The little daughter’s sampler is 
in Pilgrim Hall in Plymouth,— 

“Lora Standish is my name. 

Lord, guide my heart that I may do thy 
will; 

Also fill my hands with such convenient 

skill 
As will conduce to virtue void of shame, 

And I will give the glory to thy name.” 

Alexander Standish married Sarah 
Alden, daughter of John and Pris- 
cilla. 

The captain continued all his life in 
the military command of the colony. 
Once he went to fight the French, who 
had interfered with the Plymouth 
trade on the Penobscot river, but it 
was a fruitless expedition. Again, he 
prepared to fight the Dutch, when 
there was war between England and 
Holland in 1652, but peace was de- 
clared before colonial hostilities began. 
The Narragansetts raised a force to 
attack the settlements, and the captain 
led the Plymouth company, which 
marched with the men of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New Haven to 
meet them; but the Indians did not 
fight. 

Standish took part also in the civil 
affairs of the colony. For twenty years 
he was one of the governor’s assist- 
ants. Once he went, as agent of the 
plantation, to England, where he be- 
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gan the negotiations by which later he 
and seven others bought out all the 
interests of the Merchant Adventurers 
in the Plymouth Colony for £1,800. 
The year, however, was a bad one. 
Even within sight of England, the 
companion to Standish’s ship was cap- 
tured by the Turks, and passengers 
and crew sold into slavery. Affairs 
of state were in disorder, and the 
plague was in possession of London. 
It was no time to do business, and 
Standish returned, having borrowed 
£150 at 50 per cent. interest. 

Lowell, in his “Interview with Miles 
Standish,” sits before the fire at twi- 
light looking reflectively upon a chair 
beside him, which had been conveyed 
to these shores in the good ship May- 
flower. 

“Tt came out in that famous bark 
That brought our sires intrepid. 


Capacious as another ark 
For furniture decrepit.” 


And as the logs burn low, and the 


poet’s thoughts go back to those old 
days which we have been considering, 
behold the chair is occupied; he sees 
“___ its trembling arms enclose 

A figure grim and rusty, 

Whose doublet plain and plainer hose, 

Were somewhat worn and dusty.” 
and he wonders who his guest may be. 

“Just then the ghost drew up his chair 

And said ‘My name is Standish.’ ” 
Whereupon ensues a sturdy conversa- 
tion, in which the captain speaks his 
mind on the subject of compromise 
with slavery. 

Thus he sat in his declining days, 
looking out over the green country 
which his strong arm had helped to 
win, reading his Homer’s Iliad with 
an appreciation which in these gentler 
days we miss, consulting now his 
“Country Farmer,” and now his “Phi- 
sition’s Practice,” according to the 
emergency, bucolic or domestic, study- 
ing his “History of the World,” in 
whose continuing chapters he should 
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have a place ; and on Sundays refresh- 
ing his soul with Borroughs’ ‘‘Gospel 
Conversation” and the martial psalms 
of David. 

There is a touch of tenderness in the 
words of the old man’s will, which 
seems for a moment to be foreign to 
the grim spirit of him who stabbed 
Pecksuot, and nailed the head of Wi- 
tuwamat to the wall of the meeting- 
house. But the captain had.a warm 
heart, ever. He loved his friends with 
an enduring and solicitous affection. 
We may not forget his faithful nurs- 
ing in the first tragic winter. He de- 
sires that his body may be laid “as 
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near as conveniently may be to his two 
dear daughters, Lora his daughter, and 
Mary, his daughter-in-law. He com- 
mends his dear and loving wife, Bar- 
bara Standish, to the Christian counsel 
and advice of his dear friends, Mr. 
Timothy Ratherly and Captain James 
Cudworth. “Further, my will is that 
Marcye Robenson, whom I tenderly 
love for her grandfather’s sake, shall 
have three Pounds.” 

So he died, on the 3rd day of Octo- 
ber, 1656, with the regard of all who 
knew him, having rendered inestima- 
ble service to the cause of religion, 
of freedom and of humanity. 


Remote 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


OMEWHERE, perchance, there is a love 
That one day I may gain; 


But oh, it is so very far 


Through darkness and the rain! 


And yet more distant than the dream 
Of joy that still may be, 
Is that old love gone softly down 


The aisles of Memory! 








The Story of a New England Canal 


By Helena Smith 


HAT a striking contrast 

to present day facilities 

for flying over the conti- 

nent at a mile a minute 
was that easy-going, picturesque in- 
stitution, the canal boat! Yet it is less 
than 60 years ago and in the memory 
of many a New England resident now 
scarcely past middle life, that “liners” 
were creeping through New England 
towns between cool green banks, the 
rival of the stage coach for passenger 
trade, ‘““Hobson’s choice” for freight. 
Although in various parts of the 
United States the canal is yet a use- 
ful beast of burden, it outgrew its 
usefulness in New England, even for 
commercial purposes, upon the ad- 
vent of the railroad and is to-day 
only a memory, but a very interesting 
one, nevertheless. For some time the 
waterways had been merely tolerated, 
and it was with lively satisfaction that 
even the most rigorous preserver of 
antiquities saw the canal relegated to 
the past, along with spinning wheels, 
samplers and knockers. 

The American people “took” to rap- 
id transit like a duck to water. Travel- 
ling has become a national mania, and, 
not content with lightning expresses, 
trolley lines, third-rail systems, auto- 
mobiles, motor cycles, ocean grey- 
hounds and balloons, the horizon of 
the inventive world is being eagerly 
scanned for the flying machine, long 
expected and doubtless what the fu- 
ture holds in the line of improved 
transportation. 


The first canal project said to have 
been undertaken in the United States 
was started at South Hadley, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1792. Before it was com- 
pleted, lack of funds threatened to put 
a stop to the ambitious venture and an 
agent was sent to Holland, in those 
days the home of the world’s Mor- 
gans and Rockefellers, and with the 
assistance of the Dutch capitalists the 
work was carried through. This ca- 
nal’s history seems to have been one 
of vicissitude and after a career in 
which floods, improvements and law- 
suits figured prominently, it was ulti- 
mately taken in the early fifties for 
manufacturing purposes. Other ca- 
nals of lesser importance were the one 
at Turner’s Falls, Masachusetts, fin- 
ished in 1797, and the one at Enfield, 
Massachusetts, completed early in the 
next century. 

The great canal of New England, 
however, was the one running through 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, ard 
the subject of this article. It was in- 
corporated as “The Hampshire and 
Hampden Canal Company,” by an act 
passed February 4, 1823, and its 
course was between New Haven and 
Northampton. In Hampshire County, 
starting at Northampton, it passed 
through Easthampton and Southamp- 
ton; in Hampden County through 
Westfield and Southwick; in Connec- 
ticut through Granby, Simsbury, 
Southington and Farmington to New 
Haven. Its total length was about 
100 miles. At first the stockholders 
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of each State formed a distinct com- 
pany, though the scheme originated 
in New Haven and it was chiefly Con- 
necticut capital that built it. The ob- 
ject was undoubtedly to increase the 
importance of New Haven as a com- 
mercial center and to bring into it 
the trade of the rich farming country 
along the way. The farmers, on the 
other hand, were glad of a market 
for their produce and added cheer- 
fully their modest mite to the enter- 
prise, agitated in the interest of New 
Haven. That city had long watched 
jealously the swift strides made by its 
rival, Hartford, whose wealth had 
been rapidly increased by the naviga- 
tion of the Connecticut River. It was 
expected the new canal would do as 
much for New Haven, and when the 
work was completed in 1834, at a cost 
of nearly $2,000,000, about $500,000 
of which was furnished by the Mas- 
sachusetts company, the two states met 
in a great celebration. 

What a day that was when the first 
“through” trip was made! It has been 
handed down as the greatest event in 
the history of many of the towns 
along the route. When, since, have 
some of the little hamlets and minor 
“stopping places” seen so much gay- 
ety and magnificence as on that sum- 
mer day sixty-seven years ago, when 
the first boat came up the canal from 
New Haven? On board was a merry 
band of over two hundred men and 
women, including the governors of 
the two _ states. As the _ boat, 
drawn by four horses, jogging along 
the tow-path swept into view, there 
would be wild excitement on the 
wharf where the entire population of 
a town had gathered in gala attire “to 
watch the boat come in.” The shrill 


blast of the boat’s horn would be 
answered by a salute from a small 
cannon, then the band on board would 
strike up a lively air awakening the 
echoes and eliciting the wildest cheers 
from the admiring throng on the dock. 
The packet, gay with the bright gowns 
of the women, remained at each stop- 
ping place long enough for the horses 
to be exchanged for fresh ones and a 
few pleasantries to be passed between 
the townspeople and those on board. 
One enthusiastic farmer’s wife had 
even made doughnuts to pass around, 
for as she said, “Who knows but what 
those folks will be hungry as bears?” 
As the story goes, when the objects of 
her kind forethought arrived, she was 
so overcome by the splendor of the 
boat and its occupants that she had not 
the courage to tender her offering in 
person. A small boy was induced to 
carry the basket down to the boat and 
he actually sold the poor woman’s 
little gift at so much apiece and calm- 
ly pocketed the proceeds! At West- 
field the party dined at the principal 
“tavern” at about 4 o’clock and after 
this they pushed on to Northampton, 
reaching there at midnight. 

The novelty of the enterprise car- 
ried it through a fairly prosperous 
summer, then with the closing of the 
canal for the winter, its limitations 
became apparent. The profits made in 
its butterfly season were eaten up by 
the damages wrought during the se- 
vere New England winter. At other 
times the water was continually break- 
ing through the sides, causing floods 
more or less disastrous to property 
along the banks. These occasions be- 
came as popular as fires, everyone 
turning out to watch the mud boat, 
laden with mud and straw, start for 
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the scene of the trouble to repair the 
gap. Repairs and indemnity for losses 
to property made deep inroads into 
the finances of the company. At West- 
field, in the early spring of 1839, the 
ice became lodged between the stone 
piers of a bridge placed too near to- 
gether, stopping up the canal and pro- 
ducing a flood of alarming propor- 
tions. Something was always wrong 
with that canal. Had it been a modern 
enterprise it doubtless would be 
spoken of in popular parlance as being 
“hoodooed.” But the decline was 
steady, and those who had invested 
their modest savings in the unfortu- 
nate waterway began to gnash their 
teeth. Many a farmer, convinced 
that this would prove a certain road 
to wealth, had put “all his apples into 
one basket” and lost. When the af- 
fairs of the Hampshire and Hampden 
company were at the lowest ebb a 
new company purchased the entire 
line for $300,000. This company was 
chartered by the Legislatures of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut in 1836 and 
was called “The New Haven and 
Northampton Canal Company.” For 
five years the new company struggled 
along, barely managing to exist. 
There is an anecdote concerning the 
only dividends which it is claimed 
were ever paid holders of stock in 
this “Jonah,” to the effect that once 
the grass along the banks was cut 
and sold and the profits divided 
among the stockholders of the canal. 

There always have been, and always 
will be, found persons who seem to be 
confident of their own ability to carry 
hopeless failures through to a glorious 
triumph, and who throw themselves 
and their money into a lost cause, pre- 
ferring to purchase their own experi- 


ence rather than to be under any ob- 
ligations to another for it. Several 
of this species came to the rescue of 
the canal in 1841 and with increased 
funds another lease of life was given 
the enterprise at the expense of the 
new stockholders. To show their 
good intentions, the following rather 
remarkable advertisement appeared in 
the newspapers of that date: 


NEW HAVEN AND NORTHAMPTON 
CANAL. 


“This canal commences at the tide waters 
at New Haven and runs through Hampden, 
Cheshire, Southington, Farmington, Sims- 
bury, Southwick and Westfield to North- 
ampton, and there enters the Connecticut 
river, and in length is about 100 miles, and 
in main is well built, and cost nearly two 
million of dollars, and is a valuable public 
work. Heretofore, owing to difficulties 
which it is not necessary here to state, this 
canal has been much of the time out of re- 
pair and unnavigable. Lately a large ma- 
jority of the stock has changed owners, and 
is now in the hands of a Company who are 
determined to sustain the Canal and keep it 
in good navigable condition. They have 
had men at work all winter, deepening the 
levels that required it; and immediately 
after the late destructive flood, placed a 
competent force at each point, where dam- 
age had been done, to repair it. The Canal 
will be ready to fill, and be navigable as 
soon as the frost is so far out of the ground 
as to render it sure, which it is hoped and 
believed, will be as early as the first or sec- 
ond week in April. The towns through which 
this Canal passes and the country West and 
North, and up the Valley of the Connecti- 
cut, above Northampton will find this an 
expeditious, cheap, safe and certain channel 
of communication with New Haven and 
New York, and the Canal Company confi- 
dently believe they will find it for their 
interest to resort to it; and that the Canal 
can be made to support itself. They assure 
the Public that the Canal will be kept in re- 
pair and in a good navigable condition, and 
all they ask, is, that the business which 
can be done as well, or better, upon the 
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Canal than elsewhere, should be done there 
and that this, which is but a fair proportion 
of the public patronage will sustain the 
Canal. It remains for the public to decide 
whether this attempt to sustain this im- 
portant public work shall succeed or not. 
Tue Cana Company, 
By their Agent and Engineer, 
Henry Farnam. 

March 17, 1841. 

P. S. It is expected that a Freight Steam 
Boat will commence her trips early in April, 
between New Haven and New York, which 
will take charge of all freight to or from the 
Canal, as may be requested. 

There is something pathetic in this 
appeal for public confidence and pat- 
ronage. It was the death struggle of 
an enterprise, planned and executed 
with dazzling prospects, but doomed 
to be a colossal failure. Another “‘ad,”’ 
quoted below, would seem to indicate 
that an effort was even made to pro- 
pitiate the gods, inasmuch as the new 
packets were named in their honor. 
But possibly Mars, Venus, Ceres and 
Flora decided not to get mixed up in 
an undertaking so dubious. 

CANAL NOTICE. 

Having purchased the Canal Boats 
Flora and Venus, and Captain Whiting hav- 
ing purchased the Boats Ceres and Mars, 
the Public are informed that they will com- 
mence their regular trips between New 
Haven and Northampton for freight as soon 
as the opening of the Canal for the season. 
The above Boats having been put in com- 
plete order, and the Canal Company being 
determined to keep the Canal in navigable 
condition, one of the above Boats will leave 
New Haven about the 15th or 20th of April 
and be followed by the others so as to form 
a regular line and the Public may be as- 
sured that any freight up or down will not 
be detained for the want of a regular con- 
veyance. The low price charged per Ton 
for freight heretofore, will be adhered to, 
with the exception of the article of cheese, 
which will be taken lower than other 
freight. The same rule established for the 
payment of freight which has been cash on 
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delivery of goods, will be continued. There 
will be no charge for storage of freight 
either at New Haven or Westfield. 

Lyman Lewis. 
March 3ist, 1841. 


These canal boats, that now awaken 
our smiles, were very elaborate affairs 
for those days. The cabins were fur- 
nished luxuriously and frequently a 
band of music was added to the at- 
tractions of the boat to beguile the 
time, which in canal travelling was 
apt to drag. The singing of the boat- 
men was ever a diversion, as their 
deep, hearty voices made the echoes 
ring. The crew were good natured, 
irresponsible men, typical of the dron- 
ing, lazy life they followed. Each 
boat was supplied with a steersman, 
a bowsman and a driver, the last rid- 
ing on one of the horses on the tow- 
path. Their attitude toward life was 
expressed in the opening lines of one 
of their favorite doggerels : 

“The boatmen laugh, and the boatmen sing. 
The boatmen are up to everything!” 

Even the horses had an easy time, 
being changed every ten miles, to say 
nothing of the long waits at the locks, 
for it took a half hour to pass one of 
these obstacles. They were built either 
of timber or stone and made to assist 
boats up or down a grade. A lock 
resembled two gigantic stairs, one on 
the upper and one on the lower level 
of the canal, and when a boat wished 
to pass, the water was let in through a 
gate and gradually rose until the boat 
glided easily into the lock. Then it 
began to sink until the boat was let 
down to the second level. Toll was 
collected at a lock, varying according 
to the cargo, etc. Locks were nu- 
merous between New Haven and 
Northampton, and stops and “rests” 
correspondingly frequent. 
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Another unique feature of the jour- 
ney was the floating bridge at Con- 
gamond Lakes in Southwick, which 
according to all descriptions must have 
been a most “wobbly” structure, lying 
flat across the surface of one end of 
the pond, anchored at either end and 
not unlike a long raft. The continua- 
tion of the tow-path being on the op- 
posite shore, the horses crossed this 
bridge to reach it. There were draw- 
bridges galore, raised up by a crank 
to allow the boats to pass. What an 
excellent excuse these affairs afforded 
the laggard young scholars arriving 
late at the village school! It was only 
necessary to say: “Please, ma’am, the 
bridge was up and I couldn't get 
across.” It was equal to a merry-go- 
round, to get on the bridge and hang 
on while it went up, though many a 
child on its first trip became scared 
into hysterics, but when one became 
used to the experience it was great 
fun. In connection with the burning of 
a drawbridge near Westfield, there is 
an amusing story told. The bridge, 
since the abandonment of the canal, 
had become an eye-sore, and a new 
one was being agitated. A man go- 
ing for a doctor in the night found 
the old bridge on fire. His one 
thought was to get back before it be- 
came impassable. The feat was ac- 
complished and when asked by the 
doctor if an alarm ought to be given, 
the man replied: “No let it burn.” 
So passed a relic of the canal days. 
Another variety of bridge, adapted to 
the passage of boats, was the arch- 
bridge. It was the custom for the 


boatmen to shout “High bridge” when 
one of these was approached, and 
thereupon the passengers would scur- 
ry from the deck down into the boat, 
or at least to one end, as the boat 
rounded up in the center. A peculiar 
accident happened once when a wo- 
man passenger remained on deck de- 
spite the warning cry. The boat 
passed under the bridge, but the wo- 
man was knocked down and one ear 
torn off. Going through the locks 
was another performance that re- 
quired vigilance to avoid disaster. The 
boat would go jamming against the 
stone sides and woe to the passen- 
ger who put a head out of a window. 
One who took a journey on the canal 
recalls an old woman who was leaning 
over the side of the boat, and had she 
not been dragged back by main force, 
her brains would have been dashed 
out, for almost instantly the boat 
struck the stony side. Her gratitude 
for her deliverance was not unalloyed, 
however, for in the rescue her snuff- 
box had dropped into the water! 
Those days have passed; the crude 
blast of the boat horn is replaced by 
the shrill shriek of the train whistle 
and the glistening rails of the New 
Haven and Northampton Railroad al- 
most parallel to the defunct old water- 
course, finally abandoned in 1347. Its 
way can now be traced with difficulty ; 
in places it is utterly effaced, while in 
others it lies across the green sur- 
face of the fields like a scar, all that 
remains of an enterprise great in its 
day, but inadequate to the growing 
demands of a progressive community. 











New England Ship Canals 


By Alexander Hume Ford 





A ‘“* WHALEBACK”’ 


HE dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury finds the world, after 
more than fifty years’ toying 
with the railroad, returning 

to early principles of transportation, 
seemingly with every likelihood of be- 
coming once more as “canal” mad as 
in the days when George Washington 
followed the Potomac from Richmond 
to the mountains of Pennsylvania, sur- 
veying the route of a waterway he 
wished his people to build from the 
ocean to the Lakes; to-day, nearly 
every civilized nation is again either 
planning or building great inland arti- 
ficial waterways, some of which are to 
be hundreds of miles in length and 
deep enough to float the largest vessels 
that ply the waters of the ocean. 

Nor is America permitting any 
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country to outdo her in the mag- 
nitude of these projected plans 
for connecting inland cities, one 
with another, and all with the 
ocean, by means of artificial 
channels of ample depth. In 
fact, much preliminary work has 
already been accomplished by 
her in this direction, so much, in- 
deed, that it seems strange to 
many that active industrial New 
England remains the single sec- 
tion of America totally devoid of 
canals, and Boston, which should 
by rights be at the head of our 
entire inland system of water- 
ways, is the only great American 
city that holds aloof and is not 
situated on any body of water trib- 
utary thereto. 

And yet the canals of New England 
are not so conspicuous by their ab- 
sence as by the fact that they have 
been transformed into railway beds, 
aqueducts, sewers, fish propagating 
lakes, and mill ponds. In other cities 
abandoned canals have remained idle, 
often an eyesore and nuisance to the 
surrounding country. The uses New 
England has made of her abandoned 
canals, however, are but typical of the 
industry and ingenuity of her people. 

With the dawning of the railroad 
era, canal building in New England 
began to wane. Charters secured for 
canals were altered to permit surveys 
for railroads, old canals were pur- 
chased because rails could be laid in 
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their beds without further grading, 
while new canals were built only to 
bring water to a factory town for turn- 
ing the mill wheels, and when the rail- 
roads began bringing coal at reduced 
rates, even these artificial waterways 
were often abandoned; so that by the 
middle of the last century, canals, as 
such, had ceased to exist in New Eng- 
land. The entire capital and energy 
of the people seemed diverted to the 
building of railways and factory towns. 

To-day, in other parts of America 
the still existing diminutive barge can- 
als, built by our forefathers, having 
long since ceased to compete with the 
ever up-to-date railway are either fall- 
ing into total disuse, or marked for 
reconstruction on a scale so gigantic 
that the carrying out of the plans out- 
lined taxes the confidence of not a few 
even of our most advanced engineers. 

Canada, however, has given us a 
practical demonstration of what can 
be done, by completing a system of 


ship canals around the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence, thus enabling Chicago 
and other Great Lake cities to become 
equal to seaports, and to place in com- 
mission trans-Atlantic lines of steam- 
ers, which is_ naturally  arous- 
ing every great city of Amer- 
ica to a sense of neglected oppor- 
tunities, with the result that Congress 
is being deluged with demands for the 
building of various ship canals, each 
of which is to form some link in the 
great (to be perfected) inland water- 
way system of America. But it was 
not until the building of the Suez 
Canal in Egypt that either Canada or 
America seemed to realize that their 
canals had fallen behind, because still 
equipped with barges designed to ply 
the kind of artificial waterways George 
Washington had helped to build, be- 
fore the two countries became separ- 
ated, and he famous for other ser- 
vices to the colonies; while the rail- 
ways were constantly increasing the 
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their 
With the completion of 
the Suez in 1869, however, an inter- 
est in the subject of ship canals was 
awakened the world over, and enthusi- 
asts indulged in dreams yet unreal- 
ized ; but the real practicability of ship 
canals had been so clearly demon- 
strated that by 1870 this country was 
demanding an enlarged Erie Canal and 
a ship canal from Montreal to Lake 
Champlain. Canada, ever in advance, 
when it came to canal building, had set 
an example to America by making 
Montreal a port to which the larg- 
est vessels afloat could navigate in per- 
fect safety, and this but a part of her 
plan, since carried out, to provide a 
deep waterway from the ocean to the 
Great Lakes. 

The project for a canal from the St. 
Lawrence to Lake Champlain aroused 
enthusiasm in New England. It was 
hoped that Burlington would become 
another Albany, with the produce of 
the West floated here for distribution 
and carried by the railroads to various 
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size and carrying capacity of 
freight cars. 


New England ports for shipment to 
Europe. A meeting of the Boston 
Board of Trade was held and public 
support aroused in behalf of the 
scheme; then for a quarter of a cen- 
tury the country seemed content to 
await the results accomplished by the 
building of the great Chicago drainage 
canal, so that it was not until the ship 
canal convention at Cleveland in 1895 
that the matter of really deep in- 
land waterways was again seriously 
brought to the front. Even then, al- 
though the Chicago delegation per- 
sistently demanded that the general 
government build a ship canal from 
Lake Michigan to St. Louis and the 
Gulf, and Pittsburg urged that Wash- 
ington’s original plan for a canal from 
the Potomac to Lake Erie be carried 
out on an enlarged scale; the old pro- 
ject of a ship canal from Buffalo to 
New York, via Lake Champlain, was 
barely touched upon as a much-to-be 
desired, but quite impractical consum- 
mation ; yet, before the century closed, 
preliminary surveys had been made 
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and the possibility of this route for a 
ship canal from the lakes to the ocean 
dwelt upon by the government en- 
gineers. 

In fact the vigorous growth of the 
public demand for inland ship canals 
has really taken place within the last 
half decade, since Canada set the pace 
by building her fourteen foot channel 
from the lakes to the ocean, besides 
planning other and deeper canals that 
promise to carry the lake traffic des- 
tined for foreign shores through her 
territory, to the inestimable commer- 
cial damage of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. This is why a twenty- 
eight foot channel across the State 
of New York, another of the same 
depth from Camden to Jersey City, and 
a similar deepening of the Delaware 
Canal connecting the waters of the 
Chesapeake and Delaware, are among 
the plans seriously considered by the 
general government. New England 
is beginning to realize the value to 
her commerce of these projects and 
others of equal magnitude, that will 
make Long Island Sound the mouth 
of every great canal system of Amer- 
ica, whether working its way north- 
ward from the Gulf, eastward from the 
Mississippi River, or southward from 
the St. Lawrence River. 

Boston therefore takes pride no 
longer in her proud position of splen- 
did isolation, but with the new cen- 
tury comes forward to crave that Con- 
gress will prepare the way for the 
building of the brief ship canal from 
her harbor to Narragansett Bay, need- 
ed to place the “Hub” at last in her 
rightful place at the apex of America’s 
inland waterway system, the base of 
which touches Montana and Canada 
on the north and Mexico on the south, 
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while the twenty thousand miles of 
navigable rivers between, that flow in- 
to the Atlantic and Gulf from this vast 
area, are even now all but tributary 
to the waters of Long Island Sound 
and the Taunton River. 

Shallow canals and natural rivers 
connect three of the New England 
States with the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi system, while the south is 
rapidly cutting channels from lagoon 
to lagoon along the coast, in the nupe 
that Congress will eventually make 
appropriations for the Trans-Florida 
canal, so that steamers may make their 
way along a great inter-coastal water- 
way from Chesapeake Bay to the bor- 
der of Mexico, and when the Delaware 
and New Jersey canals are deepened 
Long Island Sound will become a 
highway for southern river steamers, 
as it now is for the canal boats and 
barges from the Hudson. 

Long Island Sound is to Southern 
New England what the Hudson River 


and Erie canals are to New York State. 
716 


Along these waterways the great cities 
are located. In New York the vast 
preponderance of taxable property is 
within the counties traversed by the 
Erie Canal and Hudson River. In 
Rhode Island and Connecticut the 
large cities are located on Long Isl- 
and Sound, or on one of the navigable 
rivers flowing into that great natural 
ship canal. Great tows of barges may 
be seen daily passing through Hell 
Gate bound for New England factory 
towns, the existence of which depends 
on the possibility of receiving cheaply 
freight in bulk, coal for running fur- 
naces, clay for moulding, iron for 
casting, and even brick, sand and lum- 
ber for building purposes, to say noth- 
ing of the thousand and one commodi- 
ties that can be floated either way at 
a cost often fractional of that neces- 
sarily charged by the railways. And 
yet the most successful railroad in 
New England skirts this inland water- 
way, while other New England rail- 
roads use it as an extension of their 
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lines, despatching palatial steamers 
and great freight carriers from every 
possible haven on Long Island Sound. 
The finest and largest paddle wheel 
steamers in the world use this shel- 
tered waterway; several leaving New 
York daily, bound for points less than 
fifty miles distant from Boston Har- 
bor, the real objective point of nearly 
every passenger and most of the 


ing islands; and where these end, a 
series of lagoons extend along the 
Rhode Island coast line almost to Nar- 
ragansett Bay. It is now proposed to 
unite these, and when this is done all 
kinds of barges will be enabled with 
perfect safety to enter Narragansett 
Bay and proceed on their way toward 
Boston as far as Taunton, Massachu- 
setts, at least. 





CANAL, SAULT STE. MARIE 


freight ; and it is from the terminal of 
several lines of steamers at the mouth 
of the Taunton River, that Massachu- 
setts hopes to cut a ship canal to con- 
nect the waters of Narragansett Bay 
and Boston Harbor. 

Nature has done much to aid in the 
work of digging a ship canal from the 
Hudson to Boston Harbor. Glance at 
the map and you will find that where 
Long Island terminates, nature has 
placed, close together, several shelter- 


It is from Taunton to Weymouth 
River that Congress has been asked to 
construct a ship canal nineteen miles in 
length. Both the approaches to this 
proposed canal are being improved 
and deepened vear by year. From five 
feet, the Taunton River is being deep- 
ened to twelve, from its mouth to the 
city of Taunton. Weymouth River 
has been dredged as far as Braintree, 
and now accommodates nearly one 
million tons of commerce annual- 
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STEAMER NORTH-WEST, MACKINAW, MICH. 


ly, being one of the most important 
streams flowing into Massachusetts 
Bay. 

I was made aware that Boston had 
become interested in the perfection of 
our Mars-like system of canals in the 
Fall of 1900, when, on my return from 
a visit to some of the waterways of 
Europe and Asia, I received an invi- 
tation from the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion to deliver an address on Amer- 
ica’s waterways and their relation to 
Boston. Unfortunately a large vessel 
scraped upon the rocks in entering the 
harbor a day or two previous to the 
delivering of my address, so that the 
entire attention of the business men 
and shipping community of Boston in 
general was turned to the necessity of 
first deepening the harbor, before build- 
ing a canal. 

Two canals only are useful to com- 
merce in New England. Boston had 
once hoped to be benefited by the Cape 
Cod Canal, but the projectors were 
ready last Fall to abandon the 
enterprise, as they had _  discov- 


ered that a difference in 
the bay and ocean tides 
would result in tearing the 
canal to pieces; unless the 
sides and bottom were heav- 
ily cemented, an expense 
not to be thought of, while 
the Champlain ship canal,if 
ever built, will touch but 
one of the New England 
States, Vermont, which has 
no sea coast, so that its ad- 
vantage would be but local. 
With modern methods in 
engineering, it is of course 
possible to build a canal 
from Quebec to the lakes 
and harbors of Maine. 
Austria is demonstrating what can be 
done by building a series of canals 
through mountain ranges, but after ves- 
sels have climbed eight hundred to a 
thousand feet to the Maine canal sum- 
mit, it would be possible only to pro- 
ceed on to one particular seaport, and 
one much more distant from the route 
of travel toward Europe than the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. More- 
over, Maine has little need of canals, 
its coast not lending itself to the ex- 
tension of an inland waterway, but 
with a little help from man, however, 
beginning at Boston Harbor, our in- 
land waterways can be extended along 
our coast southward beyond Texas. 
The proposed Boston-Narragansett 
Bay ship canal being but the logical 
extension and concluding link of our 
inland coast system, is the only purely 
New England ship canal ever likely to 
be seriously considered. 

Steamers have plied between Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, and Fort Benton, 
Montana, and it is expected that in 
time these boats will yet steam down 
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Lock No. 3, ALLEGHANY RIVER. CONCRETE LOCK WALLS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


the Potomac River by way of the canal 
George Washington surveyed through 
the Alleghanies, and there is no reason 
why in time they should not be en- 
abled to proceed on to Boston. 

Once the projects now before Con- 
gress are carried to completion, it will 
be possible for river steamers to leave 
Boston for Montreal, Canada; Re- 
gina, Assiniboia; Helena, Montana; 
Wichita, Kansas; Dennison, Texas; 
Presadario, Mexico, and Palm Beach, 
Florida, to say nothing of hundreds 
of intermediate points. However, it is 
no longer enlarged barge traffic water- 
ways that the people demand, but great 
inland ship canals. The threatened 
danger to our coast during the Span- 
ish war impressed most forcibly upon 
the minds of our statesmen the inesti- 
mable value of an inland shipway 
along our Atlantic and Gulf coasts; 
they saw that during time of interna- 
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tional conflict, could our war ships dis- 
appear in Boston Harbor only to reap- 
pear a few hours, or days, later at New 
York, Philadelphia, or some other city 
along the coast, blockade by a foreign 
fleet would be practically impossible. 
It was this phase of the question that 
was discussed just after the Spanish 
War, and it was then the’general con- 
sensus of opinion in naval circles at 
least, that such a waterway, navigable 
certainly to torpedo boats and even 
small cruisers, should be built. Now 
there are naval engineers who gravely 
discuss a twenty-eight foot gravity 
channel from the lakes to the ocean. 
The least ambitious proposition for en- 
larging the Erie Canal looks to a chan- 
nel that will float 1,000-ton barges, and 
certainly shippers who send these laden 
with wheat would prefer that they 
continue on to Boston, if possible, 
rather than submit to the extortionate 
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and arbitrary terminal charges en- 
countered at New York. 

Coal is now towed in steel barges 
from the Virginia beds to the sides of 
the ocean going steamers at New 
York. Often these barges are wrecked 
during a storm and the profits of a 
season lost. With the deepening of 
the canals, wooden barges of equal 
tonnage, built at but one-fifth the cost, 
would find their way northward. 
Freight and insurance would be great- 
ly lessened and the coal sold at a cheap- 
er price. 

If anyone questions Boston’s right 
to a deep inland waterway, connect- 
ing her harbor with Long Island 
Sound, he has but to glance at the 
commercial history of our shortest 
rivers. The Detroit River, but a few 
miles in length, bears a greater ton- 
nage during the eight months of open 
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water than the total amount of foreign 
export tonnage of the whole United 
States. The Harlem River, flowing 
from the Hudson into Long Island 
Sound, accommodates fully half as 
much tonnage as the Detroit, while in 
the mountains of West Virginia the 
government has made a slack water 
stream of the upper Monongahela, and 
on this river the mine owners send an- 
nually fully 8,000,000 tons of coal to 
Pittsburg, and beyond,a tonnage equal 
to that passing through the narrows of 
New York for foreign ports. 

That the day of great canal projects 
has dawned is demonstrated the world 
over. France and Germany are pre- 
paring to build ship canals to interior 
cities, while Russia has appropriated 
$40,000,000 for a ship canal from the 
Black Sea to the Caspian Sea, to say 
nothing of her more recent determina- 
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tion to cut a ship waterway from St. 
Petersburg to the Arctic Ocean ; while 
her entire Manchurian railway system 
has been built of American material, 
floated inland on a magnificent sys- 
tem of natural waterways which 
American dredges are to improve and 
extend. The greatest canal dredges in 
the world are those built by an Amer- 
ican for the cutting of channels in Rus- 
sia, India and Australia. 

Another keen witted Yankee has in- 
vented a pneumatic balance lock that 
makes the pneumatic dry dock into a 
wet dock by building up the sides and 
putting in end gates between them. 
Congress has considered these plans 
and engineers declare that this inven- 
tion will revolutionize canal construc- 
tion. Such locks, it is stated, will lift 
vessels of 12,000 tons one hundred and 
fifty feet, or higher than the summit 
level of the proposed Taunton-Wey- 
mouth Canal, thus lessening to a great 
extent the cost of construction for each 
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set of locks such as the Government 
has constructed at Sault Ste. Marie 
costs some $3,000,000. In Holland | 
have noticed that at the inlet to the 
ship canal connecting the Zuyder Zee 
with the ocean, two sets of locks are 
maintained side by side, so that ships 
can be passed in either direction at the 
same time, or if one lock becomes dis- 
abled traffic need not be suspended. 

In America the tendency has been 
for all sorts of industries to spring up 
along a canal, so that to-day the most 
prosperous portions of New England 
are those bordering the deserted can- 
als. I remember at the time of the 
completion of the Chicago drainage 
canal, a large offer was made for the 
lease of the material excavated and 
piled up on either side of it. The bid- 
ders refused to state what use they 
proposed making of the embankments, 
so the offer was declined, but it created 
boundless speculation. With our 
coast system of waterways completed, 











cotton growers of the South would be 
enabled to send the fleecy bales by 
direct barges from the plantation to 
the New England mills. In Holland 
it is a common sight to see great broad 
canal boats propelled by naphtha, puff- 
ing along, laden with onions for the 
markets of Belgium and even France. 
Why should not our Southern produce 
find its way to the Northern markets 
in a similar manner. 
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the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when simultaneously, Michael 
Morrison of Boston, and Robert Ful- 
ton of New York secured patents for 
inventions of steamboat machinery, 
but now we do not hear of Morrison ; 
and it was not until 1823 that the first 
steamboat was seen in the harbors of 
Maine, and in 1838 when the death- 
knell of the barge canal was beginning 
to sound, South Carolina possessed 
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GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, AT HEAD OF NAVIGATION 


It was John C. Calhoun who most 
ardently urged upon Congress to bind 
the Republic together by a perfect sys- 
tem of waterways, and strange as it 
may seem, South Carolina is still fight- 
ing in Congress at every session for 
appropriations forher ship canals along 
the coast, while Massachusetts until 
quite recently was all but indifferent to 
her own needs in that direction. In 
fact, New England has neglected her 
inland waterway interests ever since 


twenty-two steamers, or as many as 
Massachusetts, Maine and Rhode Isl- 
and combined. 

Yet at that period, New England 
was leading the world in the building 
of fleet clippers. Since then, how- 
ever, much of her forest has been de- 
pleted, the government engineers re- 
porting that so great has been the de- 
nuding of forest lands in Maine that the 
spring rains rush down the bare hill- 
sides, swell the streams for a few days 





and then subside, so that often the lum- 
berman cannot float his logs. Streams 
that fifty years ago watered many 
farms are now dry the year round and 
the farms deserted. Yet again the evi- 
dence of the energy of the New Eng- 
landers is brought to the front in other 
reports stating that as fast as the 
smaller rivers are dredged they fill up 
again with mill waste. 
seems to point to New England’s cen- 
tering much of this energy in the 
building of her one greatly needed 
ship canal, and as to the mind of the 
outsider, Boston is as much New 
England as Paris is France, the name 
“Boston Ship Canal” or the “New 


England Canal,’ would be synony- 
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That when built it will be the 
most perfect canal in the world seems 


mous. 


assured, for although conservative, 
New England has built the swiftest, 
best and schooners, 
and sailing vessels in the world, up to 


date, and while backward in the intro- 
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duction of steamboats upon her waters. 
has built 
Sound service the largest and finest 
steamboats in the world, and in this 
first year of the new century, launches 
the two largest ocean steamships ever 
built in any ship yard, each 26,000 
tons burden and destined for service 
between Puget Sound and Siberian 
parts. 

If these precedents of maritime 


she nevertheless for her 











excellence and superiority are carried 
out in the building of the Boston can- 
al, we may expect to see the record 
time across the Atlantic measured 
from Boston Harbor to Queenstown, 
with the great liners racing for the 
Hub, there to land passengers who are 
in a hurry to get to New York by rail, 
and following more leisurely, arriving 
there perhaps a few hours later. Thus 
will the project of a great harbor at 
the eastern end of Long Island for 
the ocean. liners be rendered of little 
account and Boston entitled more 
than ever to her appellation of “The 
Hub.” 


In fact, to consider the waterways 
of America is to focus the eye on Nar- 
ragansett Bay where they all termin- 
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ate. To speak of the ship canal New 
England owes it to herself to con- 
struct, is to argue for the perfection of 
a system that must benefit the entire 
country. Canada, with a population 
not greatly in excess of that of Massa- 
chusetts, has spent $60,000,000 on her 
ship canals and proposes to spend as 
much more. New York asks for a 
quarter of a billion for her great 
waterway, and is willing to spend 
perhaps half of that sum herself, if 
the general government refuses to 
come to her aid. That the federal 
authorities should build the New Eng- 
land Canal, no one should gainsay, 
for this great highway and outlet to 
the ocean should be as free as the 


locks at Sault Ste. Marie, and far more 
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so than the Erie Canal which still for- 
bids the passage of any boat owned 
by a corporation capitalized at more 
than $50,000. The great canal should 
be the proud heritage of all Ameri- 
cans, although New England would 
be the one section to gain most by its 
construction. It seems a pity at pres- 
ent that Long Island Sound, into the 
waters of which empty the principal 
streams of New England, remains trib- 


utary to New York instead of to Bos- 
ton—but no sympathy need be wasted, 
so long as New England has the rem- 
edy within her reach and fails to make 
use of it. 

To the student of geography, as it 
is changed by the modern engineer, 
the building of the Boston Ship Canal 
seems inevitable——the only question 
he seriously asks is—“When will it be 
built and by whom?” 


The Violin Speaks 


By Zitella Cocke 


Upon a Stradivarius violin was found the inscription: 
“I dead sing more than when I was alive.” 


N mountain height, how fair and proud I stood, 


My heart a-thrill with larks’ wild rhapsodies 


And lullabies of far-off, sunlit seas. 


The soft south wind crooned to the sleeping wood,— 


Within my arms nested full many a brood 


Of tuneful songsters whose exultant strains 


Cadenced the pulses throbbing through my veins, 


Till I brimmed o’er with music to the flood! 


Was it not joy to live when life was song, 


To drink sweet sounds in raptures of delight ?— 
O, direful fate, with Death at last to strive 


And conquered fall! 


Yet is he foiled of wrong, 


Robbed of his sting,—shorn of the victor’s might. 


I dead, sing more than when I was alive! | 
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The Kissin’ Bee 


By Fred W. Shibley 


met Tish Brown, did I? Well, 

I'll tell you now, ’specially as | 

want to give you an idea of a 
real old fashioned Kissin’ Bee, some- 
thin’ vou city fellers don’t know much 
about, I guess, and which just knocks 
the spots out of anything that ever was 
for genuine fun. 

When me and Ed got the pump- 
kins in and had the saurkraut in pickle, 
we naturally concluded that the har- 
vest was over, and that we hadn’t any- 
thing to worry about until it was time 
to wash sheep, in the spring. Conse- 
quently we were open for invitations, 
and they come quick. First was the 
apple parin’, next the corn huskin’s 
and then about New Year’s come tl:e 
Kissin’ Bees. 

Nancy Parker had the reputation in 
them days of givin’ the best parties, 
and I guess she deserved it, for every- 
body liked her, and then her parlor 


I NEVER told you where | first 


was particularly adapted for the long 
kiss in the corner. Say, that long kiss 
in the corner! but hold on, I’ll come to 
that later. Well, Nancy give a party 
on her birthday long about the middle 
of January and me an’ Ed and Jane, 
all three of us, got an invitation. So 
we put on our best bib an’ tucker, 
hitched up Darby to the market sleigh 
an’ away we went. 

We give Jane into the arms of 
Nancy at the door, put up our horse, 
and then went into the kitchen to 
knock the snow off our heels, warm 
our fingers and git our courage up to 
the point of meetin’ the girls in the 
parlor. 

Washington Parker, that was 
Nancy’s father, he was a great joker 
and he did love to tease me, for in them 
days I wasn’t just up to the condition 
of lookin’ a girl in the eyes, specially 
if she was pretty, and sayin’ pleasant 
things to her. Course if I knew her 
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well, like I did the neighborhood girls, 
I didn’t mind, for they was all like sis- 
ters to me, but when | found myself 
introduced to a bran new girl from a 
distance my joints all let go at once 
and it required all my nerve to smile 
without loosin’ control of my face. 

Washington was settin’ by the 
kitchen table when we come in and 
he seemed mighty pleased to see us 
and we hadn’t more’n got our mufflers 
off before he started in on me. 

“George,” says he, “I got a giri 
picked out for you to-night,” says he, 
“and she’s about the likeliest girl you 
ever set your eyes on.” 

“That'll just suit me down to the 
ground,” says I; for there was no girls 
in the kitchen, and before men and 
boys I had nerve enough for a dozen. 

“That’s what I thought,” says Wash- 
ington, and his eyes twinkled. “Just 
you wait, George,” says he, “and see 
if I ain’t right.” “But you want to go 
mighty slow for she’s awful bashful, 
the bashfulest girl you ever see, but 
just so mighty pretty with it all that 
you won’t remember your own name 
when she looks at you.” 

“TI guess she'll find other fellers be- 
sides me to look at,” says I. 

“Not a bit of it,” says Washington, 
“not a bit of it. I told her about you 
to-night at supper and when I men- 
tioned that you was the best lookin’ 
chap in this whole section she perked 
up her head, and says she, ‘I borrow 
him for my beau to-night,’ says she, 
and then she went red as a poppy.” 

Well, now you know it makes me 
laugh when I think of it, ‘specially 
when I look in the glass, but in them 
days when I had on my Sunday best, 
and my hair, which as you now see, is 
noted for its absence, all curlin’ over 
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my head, I felt that 1 could give cards 
and spades to any of your prize Apol- 


los in the history books. And when 
Washington said what he did, al- 
though I knew he was jokin’ me, I 
just grinned foolish like and felt that 
the fair maiden’s heart was mine with- 
out the exercise of more’n two smiles. 

Just then Nancy came to the kitchen 
door and says with a courtesy—Nancy 
was no slouch herself for beauty— 
“Aren’t you gentlemen ever goin to 
get through warmin’ your hands and 
join us poor lonesome ladies in the par- 
lor?” Upon which we immediately 
trooped in after her, Indian file, and 
was introduced all around to those 
we'd never met before. I went the 
rounds just ahead of Ed and bowed 
and said somethin’ or other to each 
one, though to tell the truth I couldn’t 
remember a name or a face, and I 
found myself, when I woke up, 
standin’ before Jane, to whom Nancy 
had just introduced me, and Jane a 
laughin’ like to die. But I just picked 
her up and kissed her like as if she was 
a baby and that thing made me solid 
with all the girls, for there’s nothin’ 
they like better than to see a brother 
attentive and nice to hjs own sister. 

In the confusion, I forgot all about 
the new girl and set down to tell a 
little gossip to Bethilda Pringle. But 
right in the middle of my story, I 
happened to look across the room and 
saw a pair of eyes lookin’ at me that 
fairly tied me in a knot. 

“Who is that mighty pretty girl over 
in the corner,” says I to Bethilda. 

“What pretty girl?” says she, with 
a toss of her head, “I don’t see any.” 

“That one,” says I, “sittin’ alone by 
the head of the sofa.” 

“Oh, that girl,” says Bethilda, “I 
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thought you was introduced to her a 
minute ago.” 

“T might have been,” says I, “but I 
must have got my eyes on you 
first.” 

“What a flatterer you are, George,” 
says she. 

“I never say what | don’t mean,” 
says I, “and you ought to know it.” 

Bethilda blushed red, but she was 
mighty well pleased I could see. 

“The girl you think so pretty,” says 
she, “is Letitia Brown. She comes 
from the next concession and is a 
cousin of Nancy’s.” 

Say, she was pretty. She was only 
about sixteen, healthy as a young kit- 
ten, her two cheeks going red and 
white at every glance of her eyes. But 
it was her eyes that reached right down 
into me, lifted out my heart and I was 
a goner. I'd never been in love before. 
Oh, yes, I’d sparked around a bit, but 
I never felt the real old genuine ar- 
ticle ‘till that girl looked at me. She 
was no little girl, either, but a mighty 
wholesome lump of a girl. Just such 
another as Jane, only older. 

I couldn’t look but what I’d catch 
her peekin’ at me, and then I’d color up 
and feel too sheepish for anything. 
Soon Nancy joined her and the first 
thing I knew Nancy brought her over 
to where me and Bethil.Ja was settin’, 
and says she: 

“George, I want you to be ’specia'ly 
nice to Cousin Tish this evening, for 
she don’t know many here. You coi1e 
with me, Bethilda,” says she, “I’ve got 
an awful nice feller picked out for 
you.” 

So I found myself seated side by 
side with Letitia. 

“Is this your first party?” says I, 
seekin’ to break the ice. 
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“Oh, no,” says she, “1 was to one 
last winter down on the York road.” 

Then I looked at her and she instant- 
ly blushed and looked down; and then 
I looked down, and when we both 
looked up our eyes met and we 
laughed. We was friends at once. 

“IT am going to ask you somethin’,” 
says I. 

“What is it?” says she. 

“| want you to be my partner at for- 
feits if they have ’em,” says I. 

“Oh I couldn't,” she says. “I just 
couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” says I. 

“They give you such horrid things 
to do,” says she, and you'd just ought 
to have seen her blush. 

“Well, you’ve got to be somebody’s 
partner,’ says I, “but perhaps you 
don’t want to be mine.” 

“Oh, I would like to,” says she, “I 
would like to, and I will, if you will 
promise me one thing.” 

“I'll promise anything,” says I. 

“Then don’t kiss me,” says she. 

Again our eyes met and we laughea 
foolish like. 

“T won’t unless you ask me,” I says. 

“Then you needn’t worry,” says 
she. 

“T’ll be awful good,” says I, “and I 
only wish one thing.” 

“What is that?” says she. 

“That you wasn’t the prettiest girl 
in the room,” says I, “for then I 
wouldn’t want to kiss you.” 

Then she gave my hand a little slap 
with her handkerchief and blushed 
once more. 

Well, the evening wore on, and af- 
ter the refreshments had been passed 
around, Nancy Parker and Ed begun 
to call for forfeits, and this caught the 
crowd at once, for the general bash- 
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fulness had somewhat worn off and 
everybody was feelin’ full of misciaief. 

Ed and Nancy was master hands at 
forfeits, and they soon had the rest of 
us sittn’ in a row al ng the wall. 
Now you know when you play forfeits, 
you have got to start the ball rollin’ 
with a game called “Lead.” This is 
very simple. Nancy, for instance, took 
a cane in her hand and beginning at 
one corner of the room, went the 
rounds, stopping before each boy or 
girl, tappin’ on the floor with the 
stick three or four times and saying 
with a perk of her head, “Lead, lead, 
do you want to buy any lead?” And 
the one addressed would answer 
“Yes” or “No,” no matter which an- 
swer was given. She would say then, 
“Pay forfeit,” and she would collect 
a pocket handkerchief, a gold pin, a 
bunch of keys, a jack-knife, or any- 
thing that the party might give her. 
When she was all througn, she would 
tumble the forfeits in a hat, and then 
Ed would come into play. He would 
be blindfolded and seated in a chair 
while Nancy would stand behind him, 
and holding one of the forfeits apuve 
his head (and the rest ot us would all 
know who owned the forfeit), would 
say in a sing-song tone: 

“Forfeit, forfeit, a very fine forfeit. 

What shall the owner do to redeem it?” 


Then Ed would inquire: 

“Fine or superfine?” 

If it was a girl, for instance, Nancy 
would say “Superfine,” and then Ed 
would pass sentence which: would be 
waited with bated breath. He was a 
dandy at this and I’ve known him to 
lay awake nights, before a party, de- 
visin’ absurd things to make the un- 
fortunates do to redeem their pledges. 


Law me! I can’t remember one halt 
the tricks he would conjure up, and 
the worst of it was, he seemed to know 
just who the forfeits belonged to. I 
always thought Nancy had a way of 
tellin’ him, but they both swore that it 
was impossible. Yet every time he 
got somethin’ on me. 

At this party, for instance, I give 
Nancy a jackknife for forfeit, and 
when it come my turn to redeem it, 
Ed gave out the following sentence: 
“He is to stand on a chair in the mid- 
dle of the room for five minutes and 
all the girls are to look at him.” Now 
you just simply had to do these things 
or be a baby, so I got up on the chair 
and stood there, the foolishest lookin’ 
feller you ever see, while the girls 
giggled and the boys jollied me. The 
sweat was pourin’ off me when my 
time was up, but I put a good face on 
it and hollered with the others for 
the next forfeit. And so it went. Why 
one sentence of Ed’s was that Will 
Tinker and Bethilda Pringle was to 
kiss each other through the bottom 
rounds of a chair. And they did it. 
You bet they did it. How? Why they 
both got down on their knees before 
a kitchen chair, stuck their heads 
through as best they could and give 
each other a rousin’ smack. I tell you! 
Talk about your fun! Well, I guess. 
And best of all, do you know that most 
of those girls and boys got married to 
one another in after years and loved 
each other in the good old way. 

Nancy must certainly have given Ed 
the tip when her Cousin Tish’s forfeit 
was reached. I remember it well. It 
was a little mouse colored purse with 
a red cord and tassells to it. 

“Fine or superfine,” says Ed. 

“Superfine,” says Nancy. 
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“She is to make a long kiss in the 
correr with George,” says he. 

At this everybody screamed with de- 
light. They was all waitin’ for it, for 
the long kiss in the corner was the star 
event. 

I looked over at Tish. My, how she 
did blush. But she got up promptly 
and went to the center of the room 
while I took my place behind her. We 
stood back to back. Ed took off his 
blindfold, for Nancy and he intended 
to join in. 

First Tish chose a feller (I remem- 
ber it was Clem Brown), then I chose 
Nancy Parker, both of whom chose a 
partner, as the case might be, till all 
was chosen and the line extended from 
one corner of the room to the other, 
each feller facing a girl and standing 
back to back with another. Then the 
fun began. First you kissed the girl 
in front of you then the girl behind 
you, once over the right shoulder and 
once over the left, then right and left 
down the whole line ’till you’d kissed 
every girl in the room. 

I kissed Nancy all right, then I 
turned to Tish, she turning to me at 


{ 
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the same time. She pursed her lips 
saucily, then showed her white teeth 
and turned her head quick as a flash. 
Our eyes met, as we looked over the 
other shoulder. Lord, what eyes that 
girl had! But I kept my promise. 

Down the line I went, back and for- 
ward and when I got back to Tish she 
stood facin’ me and she looked just 
pretty enough to eat. 

“You dasn't do it,” says she. 

“Yes I dast,” says I, and I reached 
for her, but like a flash sne went fiyin’ 
from the room and me after her. Up 
the front stairs she went and down the 
back, out through the kitchen, round 
the stove and up stairs again, but I 
caught her in the upper hall and nearly 
smashed Washington’s grandfather’s 
old clock as we bumped into the 
corner. 

“Remember, you promised,” says 
she, strugglin’ and all out of breath. 

“But you dared me,” says I. 

“Don’t you ever take a dare?” says 
she, and her face was just right for 
what happened. 

Then we all went in the kitchen and 
cracked butternuts. 











Washington-Greene 


Correspondence 


A large collection of original letters written by General Washington 
and General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our inten- 
tion to reproduce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most 
interesting details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, 
even though some of the letters may have been previously published. 

The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be con- 
tinued through the following six issues. Printed copies Gan letters 


appear on pages 740 and 741.—EDITOoR. 
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Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene 


HEAD QuaARTERS, NEAR Dosss Ferry, 30th July, 1781. 
My Dear Sir, 

With peculiar satisfaction I do myself the Honor to acknowledge the Receipt of your several Favors 
of the roth, 14th & 16th of May last—with that of the 22nd of June—-and to assure you at the same 
Time, that it is with the warmest pleasure I express my full approbation of the various movements 
and operations which your military conduct hath lately exhibited;—-while I confess to you that I am 
unable to conceive what more could have been done, under your Circumstances, than has been displayed 
by your little persevering & determined army. 

Lord Rawdon’s Reinforcement from England was a most untoward circumstance;—but even this 
I hope will be surmounted by your good Fortune. You will be informed from the Marquis of every 
Circumstance that has taken place in Virginia. A Detachment from the army of that brave and for- 
tunate young Nobleman, will I hope, soon arrive to your assistance in Carolina. 

By our movements in this Quarter—-the main army taking a Position near to New York, & making 
every Preparation for a serious attempt upon that Place, one very happy effect has been produced—a 
Withdraw of considerable Part of the Troops under the Command of Lord Cornwallis, as a Reinforce- 
ment to their Garrison, which for some Time past, have been closely confined to York Island. This 
withdraw will probably disappoint their views of Conquest in Virginia—& will exceedingly embarrass 
the Prospects of the British Ministry in the proposed Treaty opened at Vienna—a very great object this, 
should anything prevent our obtaining further success in our operations against N. York. 

The operating Force of the enemy in the Southern States, being confined in all probability to So. 
Carolina, will leave the other States in a condition to afford you such succours, as with the aid of the 
Marquis’s Detachment, will I hope, enable you to fulfill your Hopes & Wishes in their utmost extent in 
your Command.—should this event take place, you may be assured, that added to the Consideration of 
the public Good which will result therefrom, the Honor that will be thereby reflected on yourself, will 
afford me the highest satisfaction. 

I sincerely wish we had the means of communicating more frequently with each other, than has 
been lately experienced.—A particular Reason, which cannot at present be mentioned, induces me to 
request, that you will give me the earliest & most minute Information of events which shall from this 
time take place with you—with a circumstantial Detail of the present situation of the State of So. 
Carolina—its remaining strength and operative Force—their Resources towards the support of an army 
—their extent—with the Places where they may be collected, & securely deposited with your Force & 
Position & probable Prospects at the Time, as also the Strength, Position & Circumstances attending the 
enemys Force—the earlier and more circumstantial this information is transmitted, the more agreeable 
& effective it may possibly be. 

I have the Honor to be 
with perfect Esteem & Regard 
Dr Sir, 
Your most obedient & 
humble Servant 
Major Genl Greene. G. WASHINGTON. 
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Gen. Greene to Gen. Washington 


Heapguarters, Hicu HILts, 
4 SaNnTEE, Sept. 17th, 1781. 
SIR, 

Your Excellency’s letter of the 30th of July I have had the pleasure to receive. Before the receipt 
of which I had sent off two of my aids to give your Excellency a very particular account of the state 
of the southern department. By Col. Morris I wrote my opinion respecting the proper objects to operate 
against should we be so happy as to be joined by our good ally. I presume he is with your Excellency 
before this, as the Marquis informs me you were to be at the head of Elk the 8th of this instant on your 
way to take command in Virginia and that our good: ally was in Chesapeak with a large fleet and a 
considerable land force. I wish most devoutly that glory and success may attend you. I was in hopes 
that our force would have been equal to a serious attempt upon New York, but from your present plan 
of operations I persuade myself that is not the case. But perhaps cutting off the possibility of succour 
to New York first, may be the most sure way of laying a foundation for its reduction. If Cornwallis 
falls which 1 think nothing can prevent, but his escaping through North Carolina to Charlestown, 
Charlestown itself may be easily reduced if you bend your force this way; and it will afford me great 
pleasure to join your Excellency in the attempt for I shall be equally happy whether as principal or 
subordinate so that the public good is promoted. Since I wrote you before we have had a most bloody 
battle. It was by far the mest obstinate fight I ever saw. Victory was ours, and had it not been for 
one of those little incidents that frequently happens in the progress of war we should have taken the 
whole british army. Nothing could exceed the gallantry of our officers or the bravery of our troops. 
I do myself the honor to enclose you a copy of my letter to Congress and beg leave to refer you to 
Capt. Pierce, one of my aids who is the bearer and who will give your Excellency a full history of all 
matters in this department both with respect to force and supplies. 

[ am trying to collect a body of militia to oppose Lord Cornwallis should he attempt to escape 
through North Carolina and you may rest assured nothing shall be left unattempted in my power to 
impede his march so as to give your army time to get up with him. But my force will be very small 


and I am exceedingly embarassed with numerous wounded. 
I have the honor to be 
with great respect 
Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedt 
His Excellency humble Ser. 
General Washington. N. GREENE. 











MASON’S ISLAND 


Homes and Haunts of the Pequots 


By Calista Potter Thresher 


N the early history of the Colony 
of Connecticut, no spot is so 
full of thrilling interest as the 
rocky town of Groton, which 

received its name in loving remem- 
brance of that older town in England, 
from which came the earliest gover- 
nor of the colony, John Winthrop. It 
lies between the Thames River on the 
west and the Mystic River on the east, 
the latter being an arm of the sea, 
rather than a river. 

The Pequots who inhabited this 
region were the most warlike nation 
within the bounds of the colony, proud, 
haughty, over-bearing,—the barbaric 
lords of the soil. Their territory ex- 
tended over the whole of what is now 
called New London County, and far 


beyond its limits their jurisdiction was 
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acknowledged with fear and trem- 
bling. Sassacus, the son of Wopigwoot 
—from whose name, variously spelled, 
we derive the name Pequot—was a 
noble and high spirited savage, and 
associated with him were other proud 
and independent spirits, doomed to be 
the last chieftains of their race. Uncas, 
Chief of the Mohegans, who came so 
promptly to the front after the death 
of Sassacus, was allied to the Pequot 
tribe by birth, and by marriage, his 
wife being the daughter of Tatobam, 
a Pequot sachem. 

While Sassacus looked at the ad- 
vent of the English with suspicion, 
regarding them as intruders, Uncas 
took a more favorable, if mercenary, 
view of their encroachments. The 
principal fortress of the warlike and 
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heretofore invincible Pequots was 
about the centre of the present town of 
Groton, on a high ridge of land over- 
looking the sea and adjacent islands, 
and far into the country on either side. 
It still bears the name “Fort Hill’ and 
is now, as then, “beautiful for situa- 
tion.” 

On its summit, many years after- 
wards, a church was built of the Sep- 
aratist faith, where for almost a hun- 
dred years, the Burrowses, father and 
son, preached the gospel of “Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” The build- 
ing still stands, and is quite unlike 
modern ideas of church architecture, 
but well adapted for its present use as 
a town hall. On this commanding 
site, overlooking the valley of the 
Mystic on the east, and shadowy 
Block Island, lying some thirty miles 
away, Sassacus had his royal fortress. 
Two miles to the eastward was the 
smaller fort or outpost, the scene of 
the awful carnage of Friday, May 26, 
1637. 

To better understand why this war 
of extermination was entered upon, it 
is necessary to go back to the very 
first settlement of the colony, when 
the first offense was given which 
caused the undying enmity between 
the dark men and their pale faced 
brothers. The earlier Sachem, Wopig- 
woot, on going to the Dutch trading 
house on the Connecticut River, was 
accused of breaking the treaty en- 
tered upon some time previously, and 
he or his tribe of having slain some of 
their Indian enemies. Poor Wopig- 
woot, without a chance to defend him- 
self against a charge which, if proven, 
would to him, with his barbaric ideas 
of right and wrong, seem most in- 
sufficient, was put to death with his 


companions. Afterwards, in retalia- 
tion, the dissolute Capt. Stone and his 
crew were killed while on a trading 
expedition up the river. The accounts 
of the affair given by the Indians who 
were sent to Boston on an embassy, 
place the blame entirely on the free- 
booting Englishmen, who gave great 
provocation to the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, and according to their code were 
worthy of death, But the decision of 
the court at Boston was against them. 
The Indians were told that they must 
surrender the murderers of Capt. 
Stone and his crew and in addition 
pay the English forty beaver skins, 
thirty otter skins and four hundred 
fathoms of wampum. This was no 
inconsiderable amount,—according to 
modern measure it was twenty-four 
hundred feet of wampum. Wampum 
was made of two kinds of shells, black 
and white, pierced so that they could 
be strung on a thread, the black or 
violet being twice as valuable as the 
white, which was rated at a farthing 
in their pecuniary transactions with 
the white men. 

These hard conditions were agreed 
to by the dusky ambassadors, and all 
went well until the tragic death of 
Capt. Oldham and his crew near Block 
Island. This murder was attributed 
to the Narragansett tribe of Indians, 
but on the presumption that the Pe- 
quots had harbored tne murderers, 
an expedition was fitted out from 
Boston, to demand satisfaction and_ 
more wampum. To send an armed 
force to threaten a proud and high- 
spirited nation was thought to be the 
proper thing by Governor Vane and 
his council, but Capt. Lion Gardiner, 
in command of the fort at Saybrook, 
thought differently. He was greatly 
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astonished and disconcerted when he 
learned their purpose, which was to 
demand thirty-six hundred feet addi- 
tional of wampum, and some of the 
Indian children as hostages. He pro- 
tested most vehemently against the 
enterprise. “You have come,” he said, 
“to raise a nest of wasps about our 
ears, and then you will fly away.” 
This was too sadly true, and from that 
time on no settler’s life was safe. 

It was soon seen that unless some 
stringent measures were taken, the 
settlement of the colony must be aban- 
doned. Then came the choice of the 
Executive Council of Connecticut of 
Capt. John Mason, to lead this forlorn 
hope of seventy-seven men, against 
the formidable enemy. Necessary 
supplies were granted, in which 
strong liquor was an important factor. 
A chaplain was appointed and the ex- 
pedition departed with specific orders 
to sail up the Pequot River, now 
called by the less euphonious name 
of Thames (forever mispronounced 
by even the settlers on its banks) and 
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attack the Indians from this position. 
Capt. Mason, whose ability as a 
fighter had been tested on more than 
one trying occasion, took the liberty 
of disregarding his _ instructions, 
knowing his subtle foes better than 
those who undertook to direct his 
movements. In his narrative of the 
event he does not recommend his ex- 
ample to others, but excuses himself 
on the plea that it was necessary. How 
different would have been his reward, 
had he failed in his errand of destruc- 
tion in this critical period in the his- 
tory of the colony! Its very life and 
the life of its settlers hung on the 
success of John Mason and his heroic 
band of less than one hundred men. 

Expecting an attack by the English, 
Sassacus had sent several hundred of 
the very choicest and bravest of the 
fighting force of his tribe to the small- 
er fortress overlooking the Mystic 
River. When they saw the English 
sail by the mouth of the Pequot River, 
and continue on their way eastward, 
passing the mouth of the Mystic also, 
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great was their rejoicing. They felt 
that the victory was theirs, and that 
their adversaries had withdrawn. But 
it was for a season only. Capt. Mason 
and his intrepid company went as far 
east as Narragansett Bay, and there 
landed with their very doubtful con- 
tingent of Indian allies. It is sup- 
posed that he hoped to meet the aux- 
iliary force sent by Massachusetts, but 
which came too late to be of any ser- 
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foes, who were having a pow-wow, 
the sounds of which revelry extended 
far into the night. Mason’s men, af- 
ter commending themselves to God, 
rested from their weary tramp. The 
night was serene, and towards morn- 
ing the moon shed its beams over the 
unknown country. Before daybreak, 
and while their foes were still sleep- 
ing, they stealthily advanced towards 
the Indian fort in two divisions, Capt. 

















WHERE MASON’S MEN RESTED THE NIGHT BEFORE THE MASSACRE 


vice in that important occurrence. 
Marching westward over many a 
weary mile, taking precautions, as 
they went, that no word should be 
sent in advance by their treacherous 
allies to warn the Pequots, they ar- 
rived at last within two miles of the 
enemies’ outpost, and halted for the 
night between two gigantic piles of 
granite, which are standing, lonely and 
sombre, to this day. 

From this position they could hear 
the riotous rejoicing of their Indian 





Mason in command of one, Capt. Un- 
derhill of the other. The barking of 
a dog was the first warning the Pe- 
quots had that danger was near, and 
not until the enemy was actually upon 
them did these unsuspicious Pequots 
realize that the day of retribution had 
come. It was too late, and their be- 
wilderment too great to admit much 
resistance. Fire and the sword soon 
did their work, and this beautiful hill 
top, now devoted to the peaceful pur- 
suits of agriculture, was the scene of 
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as terrible a tragedy as was ever 
known in the world’s history. But 
two of the English were killed and 
twenty wounded, while the number of 
the Pequots killed by the sword or 
burned in their wigwams was various- 
ly estimated from four to seven hun- 
dred, “men, women, and children.” 
But it may be doubted if there were 
many of the latter in the fort, as a 
battle was expected. The victory, 
though signal and complete as far as 
it went, was not final. There remained 
many more of the warriors of the tribe 
to retaliate with 
all their power, 
as soon as the 
news reached 
them. The Eng- 
lish took but sev- 
en prisoners ; they 
had no use for 
them and not suf- 
ficient numbers to 


guard them. 
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How anxiously they must have 
looked from this scene of devastation 
over the expanse of water, searching 
for their vessels which were to meet 
them at some point near the scene of 
conflict. At last they descried them 
sailing through what is now called 
Fisher’s Island Sound, and bound for 
the Pequot River. The men were 
tired, hungry, and thirsty, especially 
the latter, since it is significantly said 
that but one pint of rum remained of 
their furnishing of strong drink; and 
they were unable to find the spring of 
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water which supplied the fort—so cun- 
ningly hidden in a thicket near by that 
though its location is still known, find- 
ing it once does not insure its being 
found the second time without the ex- 
penditure of much time and trouble. 
It is ten or more feet deep and rudely 
stoned up with steps on one side lead- 
ing down to it. The English started 
down the hill at the foot of which they 
found a_ brook 
which still flows 
there under the 
name of “Great 
Brook,” refresh- 
ing themselves 
before starting on 
their perilous trip 
across the town 
to its western 
boundary. Soon, 
however, they 
found themselves 
assailed, but often 
turning to give 
theirskulking ad- 
versaries a volley, _. 
proceeded as fast | 
as their impeded 
condition would 
admit. Their In- 
dian allies,though 
failing them in 
the crucial period 
of the fight, were 
very helpful in carrying the wounded, 
and thus deserved the gratitude which 
otherwise they had forfeited. At last 
they reached the welcome haven of 
their vessels, after an eight mile march 
beset by unknown dangers. 

Not content with this summary 
vengeance, the war of extermination 
thus begun was continued with rein- 
forcements from the Massachusetts 
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Colony, until every fighting Pequot 
was dead or banished beyond the 
bounds of the Colony. 

The historian of the Indian wars, 
Rev. William Hubbard of Ipswich, 


says: 

“The men among them to the number of 
thirty were turned presently unto Charon’s 
ferry-boat under the command of Skipper 
Gallup, who despatched them a little with- 
out the harbor.” 


The  Pequots 
were from this 
time a doomed 
race,—their best 
fighting men dead, 
their chieftain 
fled, and after- 
wards _assassin- 
ated by those pre- 
tended:friends, the 
Mohawks, among 
whom he sought 
srccor. The 
women and _ chil- 
dren were made 
slaves ; some were 
sent to the West 
Indies, the others 
divided among 
the settlers or 
friendly tribes. 
Among these un- 
fortunates were 
the pathetic fig- 
ures of Wincum- 
bone, the wife of Mononotto, one of 
the chief sachems of the tribe, and her 
children. Her modesty, good sense, 
and the humanity she displayed on 
the occasion of the “captivated” Weth- 
ersfield maids whose lives she saved, 
appealed to her captors’ sense of 
honor and her life and that of her 
children were spared, and they suf- 
fered no ill treatment. Gov. John Win- 
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throp became responsible for their 
protection. What eventually became 
of this captive princess, and whether 
her posterity are represented among 
the remnant of the tribe now living, 
are questions which must remain un- 
answered. The Pequot race was not 
entirely exterminated, as the Colony 
of Connecticut had good reason to 
know, although 
for forty vears 
there was no open 
warfare. 

At the decease 
of Uncas, the Pe- 
quots were divid- 
ed into two bands, 
one in Stonington 
under Momoho, 
and the other in 
Groton under 
Cassassinamon. 
The latter band 
was the largest 
and had two 
thousand acres of 
land, while the 
smaller band had 
but two hunared 
and eighty, quite 
disproportionate 
to the difference 
in numbers and 
the cause of con- 
stant friction. The 
land which the Colony gave this 
pitiful remnant was in the north- 
ern part of the towns of Groton 
and Stonington, and far from their 
former haunts on the shore. It be- 
came a trespass for them to appear 
on the lands once their own, in search 
of sea food. In their new home they 
were surrounded by miles of forests 
and rocky highlands, in which red- 
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snakes, sometimes called copperheads, 
abounded. Their venom is not less 
deadly than the rattle-snake, and they 
still infest the reservation, causing ter- 
ror to the inhabitants. 

Is it a wonder that complaints from 
these wards of the State were the 
yearly trial of the Assembly? Their 
overseers were frequently changed, at 

the request of the 


*” Pequots. 
James Avery, 
and afterwards 


his son, were of- 
ten selected to act 
in this capacity. 
The former built 
the first house 
erected in the 
town of Groton, 
then a part of 
New London, in 
1656-7, and which 
remained _ stand- 
ing until a few 
years ago, when it 
accidentally 
burned, having 
been occupied by 
the same family 
for eight success- 
ive generations. 
But even these 
respected citizens 
were not always 
satisfactory to their wards, nor were 
those of their own more 
so.. The Indians constantly 
being robbed of a part of their 
estate by contiguous settlers. In 
1712 the townsmen of Groton regard- 
ed the lands of Nawyayonk as no 
longer belonging to the Indians, and 
passed a vote allotting them to some 
of their own citizens. This did not 
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please young Robin Cassassinamon 
and others of his tribe, and they loud- 
ly complained of the injustice. The 
Commissioners of the Missionary So- 
ciety in England took an interest in 
the affair, and their agent, Samuel 
Sewall, made such representations to 
the officials of the colony, that the 
General Assembly intervened, and the 
town of Groton was ordered to return 
the land or make suitable payment 
for the same. Later on a commission 
was appointed that decided Nawya- 
yonk no longer belonged to the Pe- 
quots. The General Assembly con- 
curred and again the pleasant places 
that once knew them, knew them no 


more. 

Noank, as it is now called, is one of 
the most flourishing villages on the 
Delightfully situ- 


Connecticut shore. 
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ated on a bluff, jutting out into the 
Sound, it has a business industry of 
ship-building and repairing, and be- 
sides carries on extensively lobstering 
and fishing for the New York market. 

Mason’s Island, called by the In- 
dians Chippachaug, lying at the mouth 
of the Mystic River and opposite Na- 
wyayonk, contains six or seven hun- 
dred acres and was given to John Ma- 
son as a partial reward for his ser- 
vices in behalf of the Colony. Here 
reside two of his lineal descendants, 
one of them bearing his name, and 
jointly they own a greater part of 
the island which was once a part of 
the extensive domain of their dis- 
tinguished ancestor. 

Lantern Hill, which is on the north 
boundary of the town as originally 


laid out, is the traditional site of the 
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leap of the Pequot squaw for a pint 
of rum. The hill rises in a sheer prec- 
ipice for a hundred feet and more, 
and from this spot the degraded creat- 
ure jumped to her death. “Marindy 
Ned,’who died a few years ago near 
this spot, was an Indian princess, the 
last of the royal line, and was as much 
the victim of strong drink as was her 
predecessor of a hundred years before. 
Many are the attempts of tourists to 
throw a stone into the lake which lies 
at its foot, but seldom is the feat ac- 
complished. 

The “wild cat” ledges between Mys- 
tic and Noank are a strange freak of 
mature. Near them are found great 
deposits of shells in the banks, which 
when cut down to make a road were 
white with these evidences of Indian 
feast days. These ledges and caves 
probably afforded a temporary shel- 
ter during their summer encampment. 
Occasionally, walking on the shore, a 
close observer discovers an Indian ar- 


row-head, no doubt lost in an attempt 
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to secure fish. How these aborigines 
could without tools shape their flinty 
weapons with so much symmetry has 
been a mystery, but it is now sup- 
posed that it was done by first heat- 
ing them and then dropping water on 
the surface. 

The skeleton of a Pequot was un- 
earthed on the slope of the hill east 
of the fort some years ago. It was 
in a sitting position, the cranium quite 
perfect. On being subjected to a phre- 
nological examination, it was found 
that the skull was large and full, the 
frontal elevation large, but the intel- 
lectual dwarfed by the animal. Com- 
bativeness was found to be very large. 

For several years before a statue 
was erected, there was a decided senti- 
ment in favor of some memorial to 
mark the site of the decisive event in 
the history of Connecticut. But the 
first public utterance was that of a 
lineal descendant of John Fish, the 
original owner (after the Pequots) 
of the height, who received it by a 
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grant from New London in 1656, 
twenty years after the battle was 
fought. At first the plan was a very 
modest one; a large boulder, such 
as this rocky town is abundantly sup- 
plied with, being suggested, with the 
date carved on one side; but this was 
thought by some to be inadequate. The 
New London County Historical So- 
ciety took up the matter and appointed 
a committee to first definitely locate 
the spot where the fort stood. This 
was found an easy matter, notwith- 
standing the lapse of almost two hun- 
dred and fifty years. All the tradi- 
tions of the family who still own and 
occupy a portion of the original grant 
were in favor of the selected site. 
Everywhere on and about the summit 
Indian relics have been found,—flints, 
arrow heads, mortars, pestles, parched 
corn and stone axes. Bullets, also, 
have been discovered. When first 
plowed by the early settlers, pieces of 


charred wood a half yard long were 
found, and finer particles of charcoal 
blackened the furrows. 

The Clift brothers, owners of the 
land where the massacre took place, 
were most energetic in having the 
site fixed, and generous in giving suf- 
ficient land on which to place a suit- 
able memorial. The last public ap- 
pearance of William H. Potter, of 
Mystic, who took a deep interest in 
the matter, was before the Committee 
of the Legislature in Hartford on Mil- 
itary Affairs, making a strong and 
successful plea for an appropriation 
by the State for this purpose. In 
January, 1887, the petition was grant- 
ed and four thousand dollars were ap- 
propriated for it. 

The 252nd anniversary of the mas- 
sacre was made the occasion of the 
dedication of a most artistic monu- 
ment by the State of Connecticut, with 


much military pomp and ceremony. 
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IN THE PEQUOT COUNTRY 


Several of the lineal descendants of 
the hero of the fight were present as 
guests of honor. Isaac H. Bromley 
of New York was the orator. He 
said, among many other things: 


“Was it necessary to meet barbarian with 
barbarity, to apply the burning brand that 
consigned these seven hundred to destruc- 
tion? Could not the end have been accom- 
plished at a less sacrifice? Ask Pastor 
Hooker, who at Hartford a fortnight be- 
fore, by a formal religious ceremony had 
solemnly delivered the staff into Mason’s 
hand as the ensign of martial power, en- 
trusting to his protection the lives of the 
colonists. Ask Teacher Stone, chaplain of 
the expedition, whose life and character 
assure us, even if his calling had not for- 
bidden it, that he would not approve unnec- 
essary bloodshed. Ask Lion Gar- 
diner, who from his little fort at Saybrook 
had seen his men ambushed and put to 
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death with horrible torture. Ask the peace- 
loving Roger Williams, who afterwards 
hailed Mason as ‘a blessed instrument of 
peace to all New England.’ Finally ask 
John Mason himself, standing in the midst 
of overwhelming odds, within the very 
touch of their tomahawks, every wigwam 
bristling with arrows, and only restrained 
by momentary panic from bursting forth in 
a stream of red death upon him and his 
companions. Arrest his hand raised with 
the burning brand, ask him, ‘Cannot this 
sacrifice be avoided?’ He need not speak. 
The scene itself, the conditions and sur- 
roundings, above all the first great law of 
nature, make instant answer.” 


The statue then unveiled represents 
“The typical Puritan of history, a 
man ready of purpose, courageous in 
action, holding a firm faith in his mis- 
sion as a propagator of the truth of 
God’s Word, and of the divinely be- 
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stowed right of freedom.” The figure 
is nearly nine feet high above the boul- 
der and granite base, with a fine poise, 
indicating strength and action. The 
costume is the colonial dress of that 
period, and lends itself to artistic 
draping much better than more mod- 
ern apparel. 

Of all the statues erected to mark 
important events during the last half 
of the 19th century, none are less open 
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minished in size, consisting now of 
about one thousand acres, of which 
but a small portion is cultivated. These 
descendants of the Pequots, like their 
ancestors of old, do not take kindly to 
farming. Just a patch here and there 
of corn and other vegetables is the 
way that suits them better than a pro- 
gressive style of farming. A quarter 
of a century ago, their principal in- 
dustry was basket making, in which 
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to criticism from an artistic point of 
view, than this statue of John Mason, 
which crowns the summit of Pequot 
Hill, making a spot forever memor- 
able in history. 

To return to the Colony’s wards. In 
1731 the tribe numbered one hundred 
and sixty-four persons, with two hun- 
dred acres of cleared land, and with 
thirteen wigwams on the reservation. 
One hundred years later, their num- 
ber had dwindled to forty persons, but 
since 1761 the reservation has not di- 


they were adepts. Dainty work bas- 
kets woven from the finest splints and 
grasses, fit for a lady’s boudoir, and 
strong heavy baskets for rough usage, 
in fact, baskets of all sizes and kinds, 
were yearly peddled from door to door 
in the adjacent villages. 

But this industry is no longer pur- 
sued by them to any extent. Berry 
picking in the season affords the 
younger generation occupation and a 
small revenue. Less than a score of 
the Pequots now occupy the reser- 
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vation, and these for the most part 
have comfortable, if humble, homes, 
and are sober, church-going people. 
As long as there is a drop of Pequot 
blood in their veins they have a right 
to a home on the reservation, and a 
claim to a part of its revenues. 

Year by year the number on the 
reservation diminishes, and the loneli- 





NOT TONIGHT 


ness and isolation of those that remain 
increases. Some of the descendants 
show the Indian face and figure with 
the stolid dignity that was a trait of 
this vanishing race. Their day is over: 


“The white man came; his bayonets gleam 
where Sachems held their sway, 
And like the shadow of a dream, the tribe 
has passed away.” 





Not Tonight 


By Walter A. Dyer 


RAY take away thy lips, sweetheart, 
And softly shade the light; 
I fain would sit awhile apart 
And read my heart aright. 
Pray let me harken to the rain, 
And let me feel the old, sweet pain; 
My heart will turn to thee again, 


But not tonight. 


From out the archives of my soul, 
I’ve drawn with sad delight 

A musty, long-forgotton scroll, 
With pages black and white. 

The sorrowing skies are overcast, 

The lattice shivers in the blast; 

Sometime I shall forget the past, 


But not tonight. 


So take away thy lips, sweetheart, 
Thine eyes are overbright ; 

My heart burns with an ancient smart, 
And tear-mist dims my sight. 

Sometime, when skies are blue above, 

My heart will drink its fill of love, 

The trusting and the joy thereof, 


But not tonight. 














The Rose Is Red 


By Faulkland Lewis 


went to the same school in 

the same city; but they did 
not sit in the same classroom, for he 
was eleven and she was only nine. He 
used ink and a pen; she had only a 
slate and slate pencil. But he waited 
for her after school ; their houses were 
in the same street. 

When he and all the family were at 
dinner she would come and rap on the 
window, but when he opened it she 
was gone; yet there was always on 
the sill a little piece of folded paper, 
and ink spots showing through from 
the inside. His big brother laughed 
at his “love letters;” but the smaller 
boy kept his hand tight on the paper 
in his pocket, and ran his knife up 
and down the tablecloth, for which 
his mother always reprimanded him. 
Then he would hasten back to school 
before the other children, and read 
the letter, which was written with a 
slate pencil dipped in ink. Sometimes 
a blot had effaced the words. Gen- 
erally the letters said, “Dear Jack I 
like you Alice.” Sometimes they 
read, “Dear Jack I like you do you 
me? X X X.” In this case no name 
was signed. Then Jack carefully 


NCE upon a time there was a 
() little boy and a little girl who 


cleaned his pen on his ink-wiper and 
traced slowly a drawing, generally of 
two figures with round heads, slots 
for eyes and mouth, a fat body like a 
zero, two pipestem legs and two 
However, one of 


branch-like arms. 





the figures had a longer body and 
shorter legs. That was a girl, and 
under it was written A. The nearest 
hands of the girl and of the boy were 
locked in wonderful construction. 
The letter under him was J. This 
drawing he always gave to her when 
they parted, on walking home from 
school in the afternoon. 

One day she asked him to come 
over on Saturday afternoon and play 
in her house, because her mother said 
she might. He went to his mother, 
who said he might, too, but if she 
didn’t play nice he was to come right 
home, because their families didn’t go 
together, and he would understand 
that better when he was older. So he 
first went into the library and drew a 
picture on a bigger sheet of paper than 
ever before. This time all four hands 
were clasped, but there were no 
letters under the drawings. He 
tucked it into his pocket and ran 
all the way to the house. 

They romped up and down stairs, 
played house, and were so noisy that 
Alice’s mother said, “Little boy, you 
mustn’t make so much noise.” So 
they sat down on the stairway, on the 
same stair, and looked at each other. 
He put his hand in his pocket and 
kept it on the drawing. 

“Do you know how to say, “The 
rose is red?’ ” she asked. 

He shook his head. “i know the 
‘Night before Christmas’ up to ‘not 


even a mouse.’” 
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Then they were silent. 

“Why don’t you ask how ‘The rose 
is red’ goes?” she said. 

“How does it go?” he asked. 

“*The rose is red, the violet blue, 
the pink is sweet, and—’” She 
paused. “Don’t you know the rest?” 
she whispered. 

He hung his head because he 
didn’t know. 

““And so are you!” She caught her 
breath in a deep sigh. He grasped 
tightly the paper in his pocket, pulled 
it out, and threw it in her lap. “Let’s 
play race!” he shouted; “you can’t 


catch me!” 
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‘*HE TOOK THE PEN AND SHE LOOKED THE OTHER WAY”’ 





They ran in and out of the parlor 
and the library, until her mother 
caught him by the arm and, shaking 
him a little, said, “If you can’t behave, 
you must go home!” 

Something funny seemed to choke 
him, and he felt tingly all over; but 
Alice said, taking him by the arm, 
“Let’s sit on the stairs.” So they 
went and sat down on the same step 
again. 

“Have you an autograph album?” 
she asked. He shook his head. “I 
have; mamma gave it to me Sunday. 
People write in it, and verses, too.” 
He stared at her. 
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“Will you write in my autograph 
album ?” 

“Tn ink?” he asked. 

“Of course.” 

She ran and brought back her al- 
bum, and her father’s fountain pen. 
She opened the book to the very front 
page, even before where “Your loving 
Mother” and “Your loving Father” 
stood. “Here,” she said, “and can 
you remember ‘The rose is red’?” 

He took the pen, and she looked 
the other way. Presently he put the 
book in her hand; she opened it has- 
tily, but on the page stood written only 
“Jack,”—and it had blotted the pretty 
paper on the back of the front cover. 

“T thought you were going to write 
—something,” she said, slowly. 

“IT don’t—know how,” he whis- 
pered. So they sat without speaking. 

“Your fingers are all ink; let me 
clean them with my handkerchief,” 
she observed suddenly. His lips 
parted; he gazed at her. She smiled 
and, taking his hand in her own little 
right hand, she began to scrub dili- 
gently with her left. “I like you.” 
She scrubbed so hard that his chubby 
fingers turned red. “Don’t you like 
me?” she said, so low that it was 
hardly to be heard. 

He started up, pulled his hand 
away, hurried downstairs, seized his 
hat from the chair, and ran all the 
way home. When he slammed the 
door of his own house, his mother 
called down from upstairs: “Is that 
you, Jackie?” He answered. “But 
why did you come home so early; 
didn’t she play nice?” 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears 
“They had—company!” This was the 
first lie he had ever told his mother. 
A few days later Jack’s mother 
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heard at the ladies’ aid meeting that 
Alice’s mother had said, after the con- 
ference meeting at her church the 
Sunday night before, that Jack was a 
very ill-behaved boy, and had broken 
the back of one of their best parlor 
chairs, and that he had made Alice so 
wild that she tore up the pretty auto- 
graph album her mother had paid 
seventy-five cents for; and that fur- 
thermore Alice persisted now in mop- 
ing in her room with her dolls instead 
of going out to play with the other 
children. 

Soon after this Alice’s father had to 
be in business somewhere else, and 
the whole family moved. 

Just fourteen years later, Jack Ash- 
ton, a2 most successful young archi- 
tect (he worked slowly, but with really 
remarkable clear-sightedness), took 
one Sunday his regular afternoon 
stroll over to the archzological collec- 
tion in the Art Museum on the Back 
Bay. He was deep in the study’of the 
fifth, or the fifteenth, Egyptian dynas- 
ty—it doesn’t matter which—when, 
on the glass top of the case, he saw 
the reflection, inverted of course, of a 
girl, standing on the opposite side. 
He looked up abstractedly, and found 
her eyes directed on him. “Jove, what 
a beauty!” he thought; and the sud- 
den flush that spread over her cheeks 
was so charming that it was a brief 
moment before he realized the inso- 
lence of his action. The same chok- 
ing feeling which had come to him 
from. time to time since his childhood 
days crept into his throat ; he prompt- 
ly moved away and, like a fool, 
touched his hat, as if that would ex- 
cuse his boorishness. 

As he walked toward the door, the 
face of that girl must have done 
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Drawn by W. F. Kingman 
‘** JACK WAS STARING AT HER JUST AS IN THOSE FAR-AWAY DAYS,” 
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strange things to the pigeonholes of 
his memory, for there danced sudden- 
ly before his eyes the vague, elusive 
picture of a drawing long forgotten, 
which consisted mainly of two big 
round heads, two zero-shaped bodies, 
pipestem legs, and clasped hands. 
He stopped short on the threshold, 
bewildered; like a man in the dark he 
groped about and grasped at the 
memories. He turned, to see her just 
once more; and, behold, she still 
stood by the case, quietly regarding 
him. He noticed she wore three deep 
red roses. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged!” he thought 
to himself; “either she’s some one I 
know or else she’s—” There was an 
instant’s terrible racking of his brain. 
“I'll go back, anyway; she’s too 
lovely!” 

There was a strange little smile in 
the corners of her mouth as he, big 
and honest, came awkwardly forward, 
to stand again before the fifteenth 
dynasty. He removed his hat. “I be- 
lieve I know you,” he blurted out. 

“TI know I know you,” she replied. 
The tones of that voice rang through 
the passages of his memory. 

“Haven’t we met before—at some 
dance?” he said slowly. 

‘Jack!” 
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What a reproof there was in the 
half-pain of that voice! And then, all 
at once, a name came to his lips, and 
he cried aloud, “Alice!” 

So they stood there, gazing into 
each other’s eyes,—Jack never knew 
how long, for he remembered after- 
wards that it had seemed to him like 
looking into a soul. 

“Are you really—Alice?” was all 
that he could say; for she was very 
beautiful. And then he asked halt- 
ingly, “Do you remember—remember 
the—” 

“No, I am now Mrs.—never mind 
who I am!” Jack had not yet compre- 
hended. “I was married last June—in 
Trinity, Jack.” Jack was staring at 
her just as in those far-away days, on 
the stairs. “But I wanted just to 
speak with you—once again, Jack, 
for—” and she unfastened the small- 
est of the three roses from its place— 
“for you remember, Jack, the rose is 
red.” 

With that she laid the flower upon 
the glass top of the case. Jack slowly 
put his hand upon the stem, and 
looked up—but she was gone! Only 
the 10se, the perfume, and the mem- 
ory were left. And then he realized 
that he hadn’t even asked her—where 
she lived! 











An Old Time Pilgrimage in Pursuit of 
Science 


By Mary Hamilton Hadley 


N the year 1818 my grandfather, 
Dr. James Hadley, was professor 
of chemistry in the Medical Col- 
lege of Fairfield, N. Y., then one 

of the seven medical colleges in the 
United States. Dr. Hadley was then 
about thirty-two years old. He 
was married and had three young 
children, one of whom was my 
father, George Hadley, afterward 
professor of chemistry in the 
Medical College of Buffalo, N. 
Y. The others were little girls; James 
Hadley, late professor of Greek in 
Yale College, and the father of Ar- 
thur T. Hadley, now President of 
Yale University, was not born until 
1821. My grandfather had become 
very much interested in mineralogy 
and botany; and it was he who after- 
ward suggested to Professor Asa 
Gray, then a student in Fairfield, that 
he should make botany his special 
study. 

In the spring of 1818 my grand- 
father spent several months in New 
Haven, studying and making collec- 
tions. He kept a journal of the jour- 
ney and of his daily occupations while 
there, from which I have made some 
extracts: 

“March 30th, 1818. Set out for 
New Haven. Object of the tour, to 
acquire some practical knowledge of 
Botany and Mineralogy, sciences 
which are rapidly and deservedly com- 
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ing into notice. They expose to light 
treasures hidden in the earth, and 
bring to account the organized pro- 
ductions of its surface. Impressed 
with the importance of these branches 
I do violence to my feelings in re- 
linquishing the incomes of business 
and the enjoyments of home. 

Went to Little Falls in sleigh, took 
stage to Albany. Passengers, General 
Platt, and gentleman from Hartford, 
Conn. Cold, rainy day; put up at 
Schenectady.” 

My grandfather kept his accounts 
most methodically in a little book, 
from which we find that his expense 
to Albany was $7.37; in Albany $2.81. 

“Tuesday, March 31st. Went on 
to Albany before breakfast. Visited 
the capitol. Debates uninteresting.” 

“April 1st. Went aboard the ship 
Gold Hunter for New York, Captain 
Smith. (Fare to New York in sloop, 
$5.) Fair wind. We had a lady pas- 
senger on board with a little boy. 
Though it was plain she had drunken 
deep from the cup of adversity, it 
was also evident that she would not 
refrain from other liquors when they 
came in her way, and this perhaps was 
not her only fault. It was not a faint 
stain which would be lost in the splen- 
dor of many virtues and forgotten in 
the rectitude of her general deport- 
ment. Under present circumstances 
it could not be supposed a solitary de- 
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fection, but rather the consequence of 
vices more deformed and odious in 
their nature. Though this is a state 
of her own creating, and is the just 
result of crimes which she has volun- 
tarily committed, yet can she be looked 
upon with indifference and contempt? 
I am led to these reflections from the 
observations of the sailors respecting 
this unfortunate being, the point of 
their hackneyed observations and the 
subject of every jest. I must confess 
I had other feelings than those of lev- 
ity or mirth. If it is the error of 
weakness to compassionate the con- 
dition of a being totally abandoned, 
lost to herself, to her friends, and to 
the world, it is surely to be preferred 
to the insensibility of more than brutal 
indifference. To see the image of vir- 
tue mutilated by vice, the best part of 
creation sunk to the lowest degrada- 
tion, to see that form in which man 
expects to see the consolations of 
friendship and of love, clothed in the 
apathy of dissipation, such a sight I 
say is shocking to the sensibilities of 
the heart and calls for our pity and re- 
gret. Perhaps if her tale were told 
the burden of her woes would rest 
upon a wretch who was bound by the 
strongest ties to protect, instead of 
robbing her of innocence.” 
“Thursday, April 2d. Wind changed 


against us during the night. Ten 
o'clock, cast anchor and went on 
shore. When the tide was favorable 


we sailed at certain angles which they 
call beating against the wind. Got 
along slowly. Employed in the cabin 
reading Valcinon, a novel with which 
I was much pleased. The characters 
are well drawn. They are calculated 
to inspire us with noble sentiments, 
with a love of virtue and ingenuous 
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conduct. That of Cornelius and Su- 
sanna is painfully interesting and pa- 
thetic.” 

It has been impossible, thus far, to 
find any trace of this book. 

“Tuesday, April 3d. Still head 
wind. Went on shore in the forenoon. 
About noon the wind came about and 
blew aft, a brisk gale. Passed through 
the Highlands about two o’clock. Here 
the mountains seemed to wade into the 
river, and rose above its surface to a 
height sublime. In the evening the 
wind blew tempestuously. The sloop 
was so tossed by the waves that our 
lady passenger appeared to be much 
distressed.” 

“Saturday, April 4th. Rained so 
hard all day that I did not leave the 
cabin except to go to the barber’s. 
Read Hume’s History, etc.” 

“Sunday, 5th. Rained all day, did 
not leave the cabin. The captain sets 
a good table and good examples.” 

Dr. Hadley gives no account of his 
stay in New York, but we find from 
the account book that he stayed there 
two days and it cost him $2.50. The 
fare to New Haven by steamer was $5. 
The steamers had been running on the 
Sound about three years. 

“Monday, April 6th. At 8 o’clock 
went aboard the steamboat for New 
Haven. Dull passage. Entirely alone 
in the midst of a crowd. Arrived at 
New Haven about 9 p. m. Put up at 
Jacob Ogden’s. Singular man, a 
complete nondescript, kindly, talka- 
tive, benevolent, humorous, etc.”’ 

Jacob Ogden’s place of entertain- 
ment was where the Tontine now 
stands. Board for nine days here 
cost my grandfather $6.16. 

“Tuesday, April 7th. Dr. Smith ab- 
sent. Visited Mix’s Museum, not in 
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very good order. The young sea-ser- 
pent a complete imposition.” 

Mix’s Museum was at the lower end 
of Court Street, near Worcester 
Square. 

“Friday, April 1oth. Saw Dr. 
Smith and was introduced by him to 
Dr. Ives. Found Dr. Ives a plain and 
an agreeable man. Made arrange- 
ments with him for studying botany. 
Mr. Silliman absent.” 

This was Dr. Nathan Smith, an 
eminent surgeon, and Dr. Eli Ives, 
one of the original members of the 
New Haven Medical Association, 
founded in 1803. He became a very 
scientific botanist, and the Botanic 
Garden, which was at the corner of 
Hillhouse Avenue and Grove Street, 
and was very complete, was started 
by him. 

“Sunday, April 11th. Attended 
meeting at Dr. Taylor’s Meeting 
House.” 

This is now the Center Church, built 
in 1813-14. Professor Fitch preached. 
In this instance the text is not given, 
but an abstract of the sermon follows. 
My grandfather goes to church every 
Sunday, both morning and afternoon, 
and writes out an abstract of every 
sermon. This afternoon he hears Mr. 
Taylor, who was ordained 1812,—“a 
sermon directed to the professing 
Christians of his church, reproving 
them for their neglect of duty, barren- 
ness, coldness, and inattention to the 
affairs of religion.” In conclusion 
“the preacher lamented the want of 
exertion in his Christian brethren, 
their apathy, and lukewarmness, with 
eloquence and effect, and while they 
listened to devour every sentence they 
did not withhold the tribute of a tear.” 

On the next Sunday he hears Mr. 


Crosswell “at the church” (Trinity, 
built in 1814-15, and the first Gothic 
church in the United States. Mr. 
Crosswell was installed in 1816), 
where after the usual abstract he says: 
“If the sermon had been of a meta- 
physical cast I am certain I should 
have lost the thread of the discourse 
by attending to the beautiful archi- 
tecture of the house and to the fine 
faces and rich attire of the audience. 
This is said to be the most elegant 
church in the United States. It is 
furnished with a_ splendid organ, 
which gives an enchanting sweetness 
to the music.” 

On the 3d of May Mr. Gallaudet of 
Hartford preaches. May toth Mr. 
Taylor preaches two elaborate dis- 
courses on the subject of prayer. 
Later, Mr. Ogden, a_ candidate, 
preaches in Mr. Taylor’s Meeting 
House. Later, in the Episcopal 
Church, he hears Mr. Wainwright of 
Hartford, another Sunday he hears 
Mr. Gibbs in the Meeting House, Mr. 
Spring from New York, and Mr. Le- 
land of South Carolina, a variety 
which he evidently appreciates. 

July 17th he has a real treat. He 
says: “At tea I learned that Mr. 
Beecher of Litchfield was to preach in 
the evening. A high opinion of Mr. 
Beecher’s talents induced me to at- 
tend although quite unwell. Text, 
‘T beseech Thee show me Thy glory.’ 
The object of the sermon was to en- 
force this sentiment, that a perception 
of God’s glory is necessary to enable 
a person to perform the duties of life, 
and to enjoy the kingdom of heaven. 
The preacher proceeded to show, 1, 
What is to be understood by God’s 
glory, and the manifestation of it; 2, 
The means necessary to a perception 
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of God’s glory, and 3, The effects of 
this perception.” 

“It was said by those acquainted 
with his preaching that he was not 
so much engaged as usual. But his 
reasoning was urgent and his manner 
forcible and eloquent. He is original 
both in his reasoning and in his man- 
ner of speaking.” 

Lay Sermons are also enjoyed. 

“Tuesday, June 19th. At evening 
learned that a celebrated Quaker from 
Baltimore was to preach in Dr. Tay- 
lor’s Meeting House. So at 8 o'clock 
the citizens attended in such crowds 
that the house was literally full. The 
house was brilliantly lighted, and as 
the preacher was perfectly mute for 
half an hour the audience had full 
opportunity to gaze at each other, to 
meditate and moralize, or to speculate 
on personal beauty or the ornaments 
of dress. At length the wished for 
period arrived when the good old 
Quaker brought his hodv into a per- 
pendicular position. All was profound 
silence. A solemn stillness reigned 
throughout the house, all remained 
in anxious waiting to catch the first 
utterances which were to announce the 
operation of the Spirit. Not until 
some time did he remove this state 
of expectation and suspense. He be- 
gan by uttering part of a sentence, 
then making a pause. A number of 
pauses would be made in pronouncing 
an ordinary sentence, which rendered 
it irksome to hear him. He spoke ina 
desultory manner of the existence of 
a God, the proofs of his existence, his 
justice, the excellence of the Gospel, 
the ideas of heathen philosophers of 
religion, spoke much of the momen- 
tous events that are taking place at the 
present day. A spirit of benevolence 
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seemed to be breathed from all he said, 
and as his pauses became shorter and 
less frequent as he progressed he was 
somewhat interesting. He did not, 
however, answer the expectations of 
the people, for the exhibition of a pup- 
pet show, an elephant, or a sea-mon- 
ster would not have gotten together a 
more respectable audience. Could it 
be expected, then, that a plain honest 
Quaker could answer such raised ex- 
pectations ?” 

In the Sunday afternoons my 
grandfather visits the graveyard, and 
studies the monuments, the inscrip- 
tions on which he transcribes, while 
he describes the stones from the min- 
eralogist’s point of view. Of Dr. 
Dwight’s monument he says: “It is 
of Milford marble, constructed in a 
neat and elegant style. The marble 
is a richly clouded specimen admit- 
ting of a very fine polish.” Of Dr. 
Stiles’s monument he says: “This 
monument is of Italian marble, but it 
is not to be compared with that of 
Dr. Dwight, which is from the Mil- 
ford quarry. So some polished marble 
with a little Latin which few can read 
is all that is to be seen (except their 
works) of those very learned men!” 
This cemetery is the present ceme- 
tery on Grove Street, which had been 
in use only about two years. 

To return to the journal: 

“Tuesday, April 14th. Introduced 
by Dr. Smith to Mr. Silliman. As 
it is impossible to hear of a person 
without forming some idea of the 
man, though almost always an incor- 
rect one, I found that which I had 
formed of Professor Silliman almost 
perfectly correct. Visited his labora- 
tory. Saw him experiment with an 
apparatus, patented for the purpose of 





burning the vapor of water in combi- 
nation with tar. It did not appear to 
answer in any degree the purpose for 
which it was intended.” 

“Wednesday, April 15th. Took 
room in the Medical House.” 

This was Old Sheffield Hall. Ap- 
parently my grandfather does not pay 
anything for his room, but continues 
to pay board at Ogden’s, for which 
he pays, during the remainder of his 
stay, $44.94. He hires a bed, for the 
use of which he pays $4.68, for the 
use of other furniture he pays $2.67. 
For one-quarter of a cord of wood and 
cutting he pays $1.75, for sawing and 
carrying, 62 cents. He always men- 
tions employing a negro to do this 
work. 

“Attended Professor Silliman’s lec- 
ture on Mineralogy. On entering the 
cabinet I was perfectly astonished at 
the variety, extent, arrangement and 
beauty of the minerals. Nothing in 
the organized kingdom of Nature can 
exhibit anything which will surpass, 
and perhaps not equal these produc- 
tions of the earth. No specimen of 
art can be compared with the fine fin- 
ishings and exquisite play of colours 
which many of them exhibit. Subject 
of the lecture, Ores of Iron. Heard 
no new ideas. Wrote wife.” 

“Monday, April 20th. Attended lec- 
ture. Subject, the Precious Stones. 
Interesting on account of the speci- 
mens, which were superbly rich and 
beautiful.” 

“Thursday, April 23. Went to the 
Postoffice for a letter as a remedy for 
low spirits. Found none. O! why 
don’t they write!” 

“Saw Mr. Sherwood in the cabinet, 
who was formerly teacher at Fairfield. 
He appeared much gratified to see 
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me. Had not much confidence in his 
professions, promised to call at my 
room but did not. A priest should 
always be sincere as well as other 
folks.” 

“Wednesday, April 29th. Lecture 
on some of the unimportant minerals 
finished the course for this term. Made 
arrangement with Edward Hitchcock, 
of Deerfield, Mass., to procure me 
some minerals.” 

This, however, is not the end of the 
lectures. There follows a course on 
geology, the price of which was $4. 

“Wednesday, June roth. Mr. Silli- 
man commenced lectures of Geology 
to the present days.” 

“Saturday, June 13th. Lecture on 
Geology, which was a comment on the 
first chapter of Genesis. Not only 
made the modern theory of the earth’s 
formation consistent with the Scrip- 
ture, but the Scripture as a short out- 
line of the Neptunean Theory goes 
directly to enforce its truth.” 

“Wednesday, July 8th. Lecture at 
2 to the private class on the effect 
of Noah’s deluge upon the surface of 
the earth, and some observations re- 
specting the chaotic deluge. The rea- 
son why animal remains from the de- 
struction of Noah’s deluge are not 
discovered is this: that they were car- 
ried by the torrent into the depths of 
the sea, beyond the reach of human 
means.” 

After the close of the first course 
in mineralogy my grandfather devotes 
himself largely to making collections. 
He says: 

“April 30th. Studied Botany with 
all my might. Collected some flowers 
in company with Dr. Ives.” 

“Friday, May 1st. Went to the 
North Rock (East Rock) to collect 
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plants, found but few in blossom, 


much fatigued. Cold backward 
weather,” which continued for some 
time, as we learn. 

“Saturday, May 16th. Cold and 
rainy. Obliged to keep fire. The sea- 
son is judged to be a fortnight later 
here than usual.” 

But the weather improves later. 

“June 2d. Vegetation uncommonly 
rapid. Fruit trees promise an abun- 
dant season. Apple tree blossoms are 
now falling from the tree.” 

At last, after many complaints, my 
grandfather hears from home, though 
not from my grandmother, as he says 
under the same date: 

“Received a letter from Dr. Bryan. 
Was almost provoked at its shortness, 
yet it conveyed the intelligence that 
wife and family are well and in good 
spirits. A volume on any other sub- 
ject would not have given me the 
same satisfaction.” 

In the fine weather excursions pros- 
per. We find: 

“May 14th. In the afternoon went 
to the North Rock to collect plants, 
collected a number. Killed a black 
snake about four feet in length, the 
first I ever saw. A man was em- 
ployed undermining the rocks to 
procure them for building, a hazard- 
ous work. The rock is about 400 feet 
high. He had started a fragment 
which would probably weigh a thou- 
sand tons and would fall between two 
and three hundred feet. By falling it 
is broken into manageable fragments, 
which are thrown into scows that ap- 
proach within thirty feet of the foot 
of the Rock.” 

This rock could only have been East 
Rock, which later Dr. Hadley calls 
by its right name. 
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“Wednesday, May 2oth. Went to 
West Rock botanizing, found fine 
plants. Visited the cave, in which a 
man resides with his wife and three 
children. Miserabile visu.” 

We learn from the account book 
that he gave them sixpence. The cave 
must have been considerably more 
roomy then than now. 

“Friday, May 29th. In the after- 
noon went on a mineral expedition 
with Riddle, to the localities of chal- 
cedony in the vicinity of East Haven. 
Found a number of specimens which 
were rather of an indifferent quality. 
So tired I could hardly sleep all 
night.” 

“Friday, June 5th. Made an excur- 
sion toward Darby with Mr. Taylor. 
Found the red Cypripedium in full 
flower. This regular and very beautiful 
flower, which was thickly clustered 
on a small spot, presented a sight more 
interesting than anything of the kind 
I have ever seen. Brought home a 
number for the garden. Feet so sore 
T could hardly walk.” 

“Monday, June 15th. Made a more 
extensive ramble to-day than usual. 
Went on to the hills near East Ha- 
ven and returned by East Rock, gone 
all day. Took a little refreshment at 
Daddy Maltby’s. A right down clever 
old Yankee.” 

This was probably the old stone 
house on Grand Avenue just beyond 
the bridge over Mill River. The 
house stood until very lately; whether 
it was ever a real house of entertain- 
ment or not is uncertain, but in those 
times many people who did not keep 
inns welcomed casual travelers and 
took pay for it. The refreshments in 
this instance cost 18 cents. 


“Saturday, June 20th. Munson 
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carried me to North Haven, about nine 
miles, in pursuit of Helornias. Found 
it after much fruitless searching. Also 
went to the pool, which is a mineral 
spring containing iron. Brought in 
a number of plants for the Botanic 
Garden. The country through which 
we passed was barren, yet pleasantly 
situated, consisting of hill and plain, 
sometimes alternating in a manner to 
form a romantic and delightful scen- 
ery. Although in this enlightened re- 
gion the people are extremely ignorant 
and uncouth.” 

The expense of this excursion was 
45 cents. The Munson mentioned is 
probably Dr. Eneas Munson, who was 
one of the original members of the 
New Haven Medical Society. The 
exact location of the spring here men- 
tioned is not now known, but the wells 
in the region of North Haven are 
strongly impregnated with iron. It 
was probably sesquioxide, used in 
making pressed brick. 

“Monday, June 22d. In the after- 
noon went to Woodbridge with Mun- 
son to examine the Virginia Snake 
Root. Found it, but not in abundance. 
Found also a species of Helornias and 
some other plants. Extremely warm, 
yet pleasant riding toward evening.” 

“Thursday, June 25th. Lecture on 
Primitive Limestone, Marble, etc. In 
the afternoon took a botanical excur- 
sion alone. The weather excessively 
warm and the ground so dry that 
vegetation begins to suffer.” 

“Saturday, 4th July. Great guns 
and ringing of bells at sunrise. At Io 
o’clock delegates were chosen for the 
convention for forming a constitu- 
tion. (This was for the Constitution of 
the State). The day was then cele- 
brated by two Societies, the Harmony 
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Society and the Mechanic. The Har- 
mony Society met at the North 
Church, and heard discourse from Mr. 
Professor Olmstead (Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale). As the objects 
of the society are not of a political na- 
ture the orator did not bring into view 
the interests of any particular party. 
The subject of the oration was exten- 
sive in its scope. It was comprised 
principally under four heads: 1. The 
origin of the arts. 2. The connection 
of philosophy with the arts. 3. The 
relations and dependence of the dif- 
erent classes of Society on each other. 
4. The blessings of our free Govern- 
ment, closed with a eulogium on the 
character of Washington. There were 
some harsh and some rather flat sen- 
tences in this performance, but it was 
on the whole what I should expect 
from Mr. Olmstead, a very good one.” 

“The other society had an oration 
from Mr. Crane, a shoemaker, and I 
suppose the old adage ought to have 
been applied here: Ne suitor ultra 
crepidum.” 

“After the exercises the Society pro- 
ceeded to an entertainment, amid the 
ringing of Bells, firing of Guns, and 
clouds of dust; and I to my boarding 
house for a temperate dinner, without 
any of the ardent spirit of Independ- 
ence, which has a wonderful agency in 
patriotic celebrations.” 

“After dinner took my tin box and 
repaired to the woods and fields, pre- 
ferring the beauty of the flow- 
ers to scenes of drunkenness 
and the chattering of birds to 
the deep thunders of the cannon. 
The labourers had left the field to 
join in the hilarity of the town, and 
beast and bird seemed to enjoy an hol- 
iday in the absence of oppressive man. 
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A scene like this is not unfavorable 
to contemplation. With the busy 
world at a distance surrounded only 
by inanimate and irrational, though 
innocent beings, the mind is naturally 
led to inquire the end they are to sub- 
serve in the great system of creation. 
Infinite variety is expressed on the 
face of vegetable existence. Whether 
we regard the magnitude or minute- 
ness of herbage, the forms, the color- 
ings, and beautiful arrangements, we 
recognize an act of creative power and 
consummate wisdom.” 

“Friday, July 1oth. After lecture 
Munson took me in his carriage on a 
botanical excursion. We _ proceeded 
three or four miles up the valley 
which stretches along under West 
Rock. Found plants in great abund- 
ance. Returned about 3 o’clock much 
exhausted by exercise, heat, and fast- 
ing. This tour added about thirteen 
or fourteen plants to my catalogue. 
After tea walked to the steamboat 
wharf for a mineral which had been 
thrown from a boat that had taken it 
in at Turkey for ballast. It was chrys- 
tallized carbonate of lime in sandstone. 
Returned to my room with the cheer- 
ful reflection that I had spent the day 
industriously. Reflections clouded with 
the gloom of anxious thought for dis- 
tant family and friends.” 

“Monday, 13th. Spent most of the 
day in putting up and labelling dried 
plants. Two of the classes left the 
hall in Yale College on account of the 
hardness of the fare.” 

“Wednesday, 15th. Munson took 
me in his carriage to Milford Quarry. 
This beautiful marble is quarried al- 
together by blasting. A pretty large 
excavation has been made, and the 
Quality improves as they proceed in. 


The Marble is sawn and finished on a 
stream of water a short distance from 
the Quarry, where we obtained speci- 
mens,—not, however, without paying 
for them. On our return collected 
plants, among them the Lilium Super- 
bum.” 

“Friday, 17th. Went with Munson 
to East Haven. Engaged horse and 
wagon of Col. Bradley to go on a 
Mineralogico-Botanical Tour.” 

We have no account of the early 
part of this excursion. 

“July 31st. Set out early in the 
morning from the Public House in 
Woodbridge, 14 miles from New 
Haven. Travelled along the hills most 
of the way on a descending road till 
I found myself in the long valley of 
the West Rock, which stretches in to 
the basin of New Haven Harbour. 
Woodbridge is mostly primitive, 
thrown into irregular hills, rocky, and 
of an uncheerful aspect. In proceed- 
ing toward the city we are warned of 
the approaching secondary formation 
by the primitive argellite almost ver- 
ticle in its position, which is succeeded 
by the old red sandstone and trap 
rocks. No Mica slate to be seen. 
3reakfasted at Hotchkinstown ( West- 
ville) and afterward arrived at the 
Medical College about 10 o'clock. 
Unloaded and proceeded to East Hav- 
en to return the horse and wagon, 
which belonged to Colonel Bradley, 
brother of G. Bradley of Fairfield. 
Returned to New Haven four miles 
on foot, in the hottest part of a very 
warm day. It was not an unwelcome 
circumstance to find myself again in 
a cool and retired room which after 
the uncommon fatigue of my journey 
promised a temporary rest. Yet here 
no wife and children with welcome 
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on their faces greeted my return, and 
the mind was anxiously solicitous to 
leave the place which has so long de- 
tained me from their society.” 

“Saturday, August Ist. Engaged 
in drying plants collected on the road, 
and in packing the minerals for Fair- 
field. Resolved to set out for Fairfield 
Wednesday next if possible.” 

“Monday, August 3d. Went to 
Darby with Munson, found the car- 
dinal flower, but few plants. Packed 
minerals and plants for home. Re- 
ceived letter from Norton (of Fair- 
field) but no money to buy materials 
for lectures which is a source of mor- 
tification. Yet its contents contained 
the agreeable information that family 
are well.” 

“Wednesday, 5th. Busily engaged 
in getting my baggage ready for the 
journey. At 6 P. M. stepped into the 
hack for steamboat, and between 7 
and 8 found ourselves underway for N. 
Y. Boat passage is to me an unpleas- 
ant mode of traveling. It is a scene of 
bustle and confusion. It is a micro- 
cosm, a little world brough to a sin- 
gle point. It is a bar-room, a parlor, 
a kitchen, and outhouses, a workshop, 
and a ship. There are mingled to- 
gether Black and White, ignorant and 
learned, poor honest men, and rascals 
male and female, young and old, drunk 
and sober, the devout and the profane, 
with all the contrarities that could be 
collected from a kingdom. We were 
soon saluted with the ringing of the 
bell, which all, under the influence of 
what is called hunger, considered a call 
to the tea table. But to our disap- 
pointment it was intended to give no- 
tice that the Captain was ready to re- 
ceive the passengers’ fees. After this 
bustle and disappointment the next 
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bell was a signal for supper. So down 
we were huddled into the cabin where 
each one took the first seat he came 
at, and fell to eating sans ceremonie, 
like certain brute animals that are re- 
markable for a good appetite. Poor 
tea and coffee with a cold cut, etc. 
After supper the crew were again put 
in motion by another bell. On in- 
quiry learned that the passengers 
were to draw for a berth during the 
night, as there were not a sufficient 
number to accommodate the whole. It 
happened my lot to draw a sofa, which 
is considered less convenient than a 
berth. But as the sofas are arranged 
in the middle of the cabin their situa- 
tion is cooler than the berths, which 
are on the sides and furnished with 
curtains. About eleven o'clock tum- 
bled upon the sofa in a situation illy 
calculated to invite great nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep. Instead 
of the solitude and calm of night when 
naught but whispers should steal upon 
the ear, our constant lullaby was the 
beating of the floats, the dashing of the 
waves, and the thundering of the most 
powerful machinery. Slept but little 
during the night. In consequence of 
head wind the progress of the Boat 
had been much retarded so that we 
were likely to be unusually late. In 
passing Hell Gate the tide was against 
us, which produced a remarkable cur- 
rent. In coming toward New York 
the country seats and homes of opu- 
lent citizens presented the most de- 
lightful landscapes. They seemed in- 
deed calculated to afford everything 
the heart could wish or the imagina- 
tion paint, and did not experience 
prove the contrary we might suppose 
their possessors the possessors of real 
happiness. Anchored at the wharf 
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about 12 o’clock. As we passed into 
the harbour the all-powerful influence 
of commerce was apparent on every 
side. Ships laden with the product 
of every clime, steamboats, ships of 
war, skiffs floating upon the waves in 
every direction, with the din and busi- 
ness of an emporium, almost over- 
come the sense of an unaccustomed 
spectator, and persuade him he is on 
fairy ground, feasting on visions 
above the sober level of undeceiving 
reality. No sooner had we reached 
the wharf than a host of shabby fel- 
lows came on board for the purpose 
of carrying the baggage on shore. ‘Do 
you want a porter, sir?’ was so often 
repeated that I was glad to be out of 
the boat to be rid of their importuni- 
ties.” 

It cost a quarter then to carry a 
trunk to lodging, just at it does now. 
Dr. Hadley staid in New York till 
the 8th, and paid $3 for “board at 
Bunker’s.” 

“Saturday, 8th. In the forenoon 
went aboard the sloop Friendship. 
But being detained on account of 
freight she did not get ready to sail 
before night, and then on account of 
rain and unfavorable wind we did not 
haul off during the night.” 

“Sabbath, oth. Stormed in the 
morning, and the wind northeast. We 
had some gentlemen and lady passen- 
gers, but I could feel no interest in 
their company and conversation. Had 
I been in the woods surrounded by 


the solitude of the mountains I should 
not have been half so much alone.” 

“Monday, 10th. Found ourselves 
in the neighborhood of the Highlands. 
About 10 o'clock, the tide and wind 
being contrary, dropped anchor and 
went ashore. I went into the woods 
on the western bank of the river and 
climbed the rocks till I could see the 
distant hills and the various round- 
ings of the river, whitened with ex- 
tended sail. The Rocks were entirely 
primitive, composed of rounded gran- 
ite summits, presenting alternately the 
naked rock, and shrubbery, with 
trees, plants, and flowers. Collected 
the Asclepias, verticulated, which I 
had never seen, and a plant which I 
could not name. Before noon the 
wind blew from the southwest and we 
got under way.” 

“Tuesday, 1ith. Passed Hudson 
and Athens about 11 o'clock.” 

The journal is not continued beyond 
this point. The account book, how- 
ever, gives expenses as far as Little 
Falls. The passage to Albany in 
sloop was $5, and freight (on boxes 
of minerals and plants) $2.50. Break- 
fast and dinner at Albany cost $1.12, 
fare to Schenectady, $1.00, to Little 
Falls, $4.31: freight to Fairfield, 
$1.75. 

The expense of the whole trip was 
$224.12. The sacrifice and hardships 
involved were about as great as would 
be encountered in a trip to Alaska at 
the present day. 








Hilda’s Church 


By A. B. 


HERE is a certain section of 
the North Atlantic coast 
where the fishermen live 
hard and die young, having 

small regard for the laws of health. 
But the life which is so short is gen- 
erally a merry one; they know that 
their years will be few, and manage to 
get a good deal of pleasure—more or 
less questionable—out of the world be- 
fore the scourge of that coast drives 
them away from it all. And the 
scourge of that lonely coast is con- 
sumption—fostered by careless and 
rough living. 

Various little villages lie out along 
the wild sea-marge, and in one of these 
a drama was enacted that is worth the 
telling—though perhaps lacking in the 
larger elements of human interest. The 
actors were the Bishop of the Diocese, 
his lay-reader, John Ellis, the child 
Hilda Rafuse, and her grandfather, 
Sam Rafuse. The stage was one of 
the sea-coast villages, with a setting of 
gray rocks, black spruce trees, and 
white cottages, while there was for or- 
chestra the thunder of the sea. The 
child took the leading part. She was 
a fair-haired girl of thirteen. Her 
father and mother were dead, and she 
herself was surely doomed—a state of 
things not seldom met with upon this 
coast. 

The refining influences of the vil- 
lage in question were few, being 
summed up in a rude frame structure 
called by courtesy a church, and a lay- 
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reader sent from far to look after it 
and to do what he could for the morals 
of the fisher-folk, which was not 
much; but he had an optimistic turn 
of mind, this John Ellis, and a saving 
sense of humor that helped him over 
many a rough place. Thus when old 
Sam Rafuse asked him whar in h ] 
was he givin’ that durn Gospel talk, 
he accepted the question as a hopeful 
sign and answered it in detail. Where- 
by he won Sam’s regard, and within 
the next month had him actually inside 
the building. This was a distinct 
achievement, because Sam had sworn 
on an occasion many years since when 
the minister of the day had preached 
against cursing and drunkenness, 
never to enter a church again, refer- 
ring pointedly to such texts as Prov- 
erbs xx, I, Isiah v, 11, and Leviti- 
cus xxiv, 16, whereby Sam took deep 
offence, beat the minister severely, 
and then went on a spree, which be- 
came a tradition of the village. So 
that it really was a great thing to get 
him in the church at all. 

3ut probably even that satisfaction 
would have been denied the lay-reader 
had it not been for Hilda. The old 
man took charge of her when her 
father and mother died, within a week 
of each other, and John Ellis first saw 
her in the early summer, soon after 
his arrival. He grew very fond of 
the little maid, was so 
patient and happy. Sam’s cottage 
consisted of two apartments—a big 
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room where the cooking and eating 
was done, and a little room to sleep 
in. Originally it had been a singularly 
dilapidated dwelling-place, which yet 
answered its owner’s needs well 
enough, since he was away fishing half 
the year. But when Hilda came the 
cottage underwent a complete change. 
Wooden flooring took the place of 
hard-packed earth, new beds and cur- 
tains appeared, fresh whitewash 
brightened it within and without, and 
Sam Rafuse left his fishing to nurse 
his grand-daughter back to health. 

It was a hopeless fight against fate. 
Yet it showed an oddly compounded 
nobleness. Sam had been a _ hard 
drinker and hard swearer all his life. 
But neither of these things were com- 


patible with the gold-haired child who 


sat outside the cottage on sunny days. 
So drinking was dropped—at what 
cost to the man of seventy years no 
one can tell. And never once did he 
swear in the child’s hearing. Not even 
when the Hattie A. came in from the 
banks first schooner home with a full 
fare of fish, and her master stood treat 
to the villagers, and such as survived 
went up to interview Sam. They 
shouted and hammered at the walls. 
Time was when Sam would have 
opened fire with a shot-gun, yet now 
he only came very quietly forth into 
the moonlight. They quieted down at 
sight of him, remembering past days, 
but he spoke softly : 

“Say, boys, go on home now, won’t 
ye, like good fellers? I’d be with ye ef 
I cud, but I guess you know how ’tis. 
An’ the little girl ain’t ben very smart 
ter day.” 

So they shook hands with him— 
the whole thirty of them—and trooped 
off home, invoking curses upon their 
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own heads, after the manner of warm- 
hearted sea folk. And Sam kept to his 
determination and to his battle against 
the inevitable. There was a grotesque 
side to the situation, for the old man’s 
notions of room-decoration were crude, 
his theories of nursing rather vague. 
Only to John Ellis, however, was the 
grotesqueness visible, and he saw far 
too deeply into the heart of things for 
laughter. On one of his early visits he 
brought a large picture Bible for 
Hilda, which reduced her to speech- 
less ecstasy ; and Sam was so pleased 
that he followed the young man out- 
side, and swore at him in a growling 
undertone. But John Ellis looked at 
the tear-dimmed eyes and under- 
stood. 

Not long after this came the old 
man’s question aforesaid. Which the 
lay-reader answered as man to man, 
and with the respect of a landsman to 
one who had seen the wonders of the 
deep sea; so that Sam began to gain 
some faint idea of what he had some- 
times heard mentioned, the strange 
thing called religion, only John Ellis 
didn’t call it so. But it was all really 
owing to Hilda, who lay and watched 
him lovingly—Hilda, to whom the old, 
sin-scarred face was pure and precious 
beyond words. 

Now the lay-reader had his dreams, 
as all young men should. Chief of 
them was that of a village church in 
place of the rude shed where his Sun- 
day duties were performed. The plans 
for this dream were all cut and dried 
before he had been a month in the vil- 
lage, and though time caused him to 
make some radical modifications, yet 
the central idea remained the same. 
3y and by when he had gained old 
Sam’s affection he talked the matter 
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over with him and Hilda. The girl 
was eager and sympathetic from the 
first. Sam fell into line more slowly, 
but in the end he too was won. 

“Hilda, my pet,” he said, “I guess 
I see how it is. It’s jest like a man 
wantin’ ter sail his own schewner, an’ 
its all the better ef he’s a-built it him- 
self. Guess that’s the way I felt about 
my own vessels.” 

He would probably have given the 
lay-reader something more than sym- 
pathy, when he reached this point of 
view late in the summer, but that the 
little maid was growing weaker. Her 
strength seemed to ebb with the de- 
clining season. In those days she sat 
at the window overlooking the rugged 
inlet that did duty as harbor, and old 
Sam would tell her stories of every 
weather-beaten wharf and of every 
battered craft hauled out for the win- 
ter. But most she loved the hour when 
the sun sank behind the black spruces, 
and the clear eye of the lighthouse 
shone out from the seaward headland. 
For then was the drowsy time, when 
the gruff voice of the old man would 
grow softer and mingle with her 
dreams, and the little golden head 
would sink down so tired, yet so safe 
and warm within the great rough 
arms. But always she grew weaker, 
while Sam Rafuse saw—and could do 
nothing. There was nothing for an 
old, ignorant fisherman to do save 
wander restlessly about the cottage 
when his little maid was asleep, or sit 
beside her bed smoothing the tiny gar- 
ments thrown aside. 

Tt is not good for a man to be alone 
through the long autumn evenings 
when his heart is breaking. Knowing 
this, the lay-reader came up almost 
every evening to the cottage. And 
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about this time was it that the Bishop 
entered upon the scene. 

They were talking—all three of 
them, for it was a night when Hilda 
could not sleep—of the new church 
to be built. 

“An’ me and you must see it opened, 
granpa,” said Hilda. “An’ the—the 
Bishop’ll be there, won’t he, Mr. EIl- 
lis ?”” 

Sam had been much mystified when 
the Bishop had first been spoken of by 
the lay-reader, who in reply to his 
questioning had said: 

“He’s a sort of captain 

“Skipper ?” 

“Yes, that’s it. 
ter churches all over the country.” 

“Pooty good job, too. Now, I 
reckon he’d be considerable more than 
a skipper. More like one of these yer 
naval chaps as runs the whole show— 
an admiral, now ?” 

“AVell, Sam, I guess that’s just 
about what he is. He runs the whole 
show. And I’ve got to report to him, 
you see. And he’s got to come down 
and see that this church’s launched all 
right.” 

The explanation was perfectly satis- 
factory to Sam. It gave him a con- 
crete idea and a new topic of conver- 
sation with Hilda. But poor 
child, was growing worse, and with 
the progress of the fever came more 
frequently the pitiful little question : 

“Please, Mr. Ellis, do you know 
when the Bishop’s coming?” 

The young man’s heart was touched, 
and he determined that the child’s wish 
should be gratified. Only a few days 
before Thanksgiving Sam _ followed 
Ellis to the door with a world of dumb 
sorrow in his eyes, and said: 

“Ye will get that thar Bisshup down 





He’s got to look af- 
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here, won’t yer now? The little gal 
seems kinder set on it.” 

And the other gripped his hand and 
replied: 

“T’ll do it, Sam, never fear.” 

Soon it got about the village that the 
Bishop was coming down to see the 
little dying girl, for all the village 
knew what only Sam denied—that 
Hilda was past all hope. And the 
whole village sorrowed, for personal 
sympathy is warm in these outlying 
districts, and the things that appear 
trivial to strangers are full of import 
to those whose lives are comprised 
within narrow limits. Many a rough 
fisherman met Ellis on the street with 
a wistful : 

“You'll git him for the little one, 
sir, sure?” 

Now the village lay near the mouth 
of an arm of the sea that ran in five 
miles or more. At the entrance it was 
not far across, so that by a short 
sail one could avoid a drive round the 
shore of anywhere from one to four 
hours, according to the state of the 
road. Thirty miles away there was a 
town, in which the Bishop was due to 
hold a Thanksgiving Day service. And 
the day before Thanksgiving John El- 
lis started out in the early morning 
to bring the Bishop to the dying child. 
His eyes were smarting, for he had 
left Hilda propped up with pillows, 
bright-eyed and excited in a vain at- 
tempt to help old Sam at his pitiful 
room-decoration for their visitor. 

He crossed the water, and, taking 
a wagon on the other side, drove the 
distance of thirtv miles in five hours, 
which was wonderful time over those 
rough country roads that led some- 
times through swamps and occasional- 
ly over solid rock. But as he drew 
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near to his journey’s end, the fear 
seized him that his errand was unrea- 
sonable. A Bishop to go thirty miles 
for the sake of an orphan child! And 
to a village where there was not even 
the excuse of a decent church. His 
assurance sank to a very low ebb. 

The Bishop was finishing an early 
lunch, and was to drive out to the 
country house to see an old friend and 
talk over old times, returning after 
dinner by moonlight. The prospect 
was pleasant to one whose experience 
brought him far more closely in touch 
with the sad side of life. He drank 
off his cup of coffee and strolled to the 
window, just in time to see a reeking 
horse and a mud-splashed country 
wagon stop in front of the house. A 
young man sprang out aud walked 
rather stiffly up to the door. 

“That’s Ellis!” remarked the 

Bishop. “Poor fellow, he looks tired. 
Now, what brings him here? 
Ellis, I’m very glad to see you. You'll 
take something to eat? You've had 
a long drive, I know. Nota word un- 
til you have finished your lunch. Has 
your horse been seen to? I will ask 
them to attend to it.” 

And not a word would the Bishop 
allow him to utter until they were both 
seated before the fire. 

“And, now, what may I have the 
pleasure of doing for you?” said the 
Bishop. 

The lay-reader stated his errand. 
The pitiful little story had an appeal 
in it that touched the big-hearted list- 
ener. 

“And _ she’s you say,” re- 
joined the latter. “And wants to see 
Poor child! It’s a small thing 
for me to do, and means a deal to her 
perhaps. Yes, I must go. You came 


dving, 


me. 
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up in five hours, Ellis? We'll improve 
on that. Poor little girl. And the 
grandfather, too. Yes, I must certain- 
ly go.” 

Within an hour they were speeding 
through the town behind a pair of fast 
horses and carrying what the older 
man called “some little things for the 
baby.” The Bishop drove, handling 
his horses in a masterful fashion. The 
wind had been abroad all day, and as 
they went on blew ever harder over the 
crags of that rugged country side. 
Now and then they had glimpses of a 
furious sea—all purple and_ white. 
They cut two hours off Ellis’s time, 
and arrived opposite the village just at 
sunset, when all the west was red and 
angry and all the water before them a 
smother of foam. 

Two young fishermen came to meet 
them at the farmhouse where the 
horses were put up. 

“The boat’s a’ ready, sir,” they said 
to Ellis. “But then thar’s consider- 
able of a lop on, and it’ll be a dirty lit- 
tle run acrost. Mebbe you’d best go 
’round.” 

Ellis glanced at the Bishop. 

“And lose an hour or more?’ re- 
joined the latter. “We mustn’t do 
that.” 

So they all went down to the boat, 
which lay on the shore. 

There was no protection, and the 
wind swept in strongly from the open 
sea. But the Bishop seemed anxious 
about his big bundles only. 

“You ain’t afeard, sir?” asked the 
fishermen. 

“No, no. I’m not afraid,” replied 
the Bishop. “Let’s get across to the 
little maid.” 

They had to cross diagonally against 
a heavy sea, and the waves broke over 


them so that the strong brown sails 
were drenched with water. But the 
baling kept them warm, and soon af- 
ter dark they landed and stepped into 
a group of men with lanterns. 

““‘Whar’s the bisshup?” demanded a 
voice. 

“Here!” responded that individual. 
He was in his shirt sleeves—for his 
coat had been spread over the precious 
bundles—and his gray hair was plas- 
tered down upon his forehead with the 
wet. 

“By G—, sir!” cried a rough sailor ; 
‘’twas fine o’ vou ter come.” 

The whole male population of the 
village escorted the visitor, first to El- 
lis’s house for dry clothing, and then 
to Sam’s cottage, which was a blaze 
of light, and where a pale little girl 
cried and trembled at their coming. 

Poor Sam was overwhelmed and 
seemed to lose all power to speech and 
action when the great man appeared. 
3ut when the Bishop spoke to him 
with such a kindly smile and took his 
hand with a solid grip, the fisherman 
felt a glow at his lonely old heart. 

Hilda was sitting up, pale and tired, 
with a gorgeous red and yellow shawl 
about her poor thin shoulders. She 
had a little speech of welcome to make, 
but when the time came she never 
made it, for Mr. Ellis came in, and 
Sam, and behind them a tall old gen- 
tleman with a pleasant face. 

“So this is Sam’s little girl,” said he. 
Then he lifted her in his arms and 
kissed her and took her out before the 
great fire in the sitting room. And she 
leaned her head on his breast with a 
sigh of deep content. 

“T didn’t know you'd be like this, 
Bishop,” she murmured. “And O, 
thank you for coming to see me!” 











It was a strange evening, with the 
storm roaring outside and half the 
village packed away within. The 
Bishop spoke of life in huge distant 
cities that his audience had never 
heard of, while now and again a fish- 
erman would tell in gruff disjointed 
sentences some fierce tale of the sea. 
By and by the bundles were called for, 
and the Bishop took therefrom six bot- 
tles of wine and as many pairs of 
blankets of marvellous quality. And 
when Hilda had substituted a blanket 
for the shawl—still in the Bishop’s 
arms—there was but one thing needed 
to complete her happiness. 

This she whispered shyly to her 
new friend. 

“Boys,” said the Bishop, “the little 
maid wants me to pray for her. Now, 
you know to-morrow’s Thanksgiving 
Day. We’ve all got a good deal to be 
thankful for. So let’s all join in a 
hymn and a prayer. Hilda, what’s 
your favorite hymn?” 


“T, sing the ’sconsolate hymn,” 
cried Hilda. 
Everyone knew the ‘“’sconsolate 


, 


hymn,” and a great volume of sound 

rose within the little cottage from the 

deep-chested young fishermen: 

“Come, ye disconsolate! where’er ye lan- 
guish, 

Come to the mercy-seat, fervently kneel ; 

Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell 
your anguish; 

Earth hath no sorrow that heav’n cannot 
heal.” 

Afterwards came a prayer, the 
Bishop standing with Hilda in his 
arms. Then the villagers drifted away 
by twos and threes, and Hilda fell 
asleep, with Sam and the Bishop sit- 
ting beside her, the childish hands 
clasped in those of the two gray old 


men. 
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At the first gleam of dawn the 
Bishop went his way. The boat and 
the fast horses took him back in good 
time, so that he was able to preach his 
Thanksgiving sermon in the town— 
and a very good sermon it was, from 
the seemingly inappropriate text, “Out 
of the mouths of babes hath he or- 
dained strength.” 

But there was no Thanksgiving in 
the village, where Hilda Rafuse lay 
dying. All day the men went softly 
about their work, almost as if they 
feared they might disturb the little 
cottage on the hill. All day old Sam 
sat by the tiny bed, longing, as a dumb 
animal might long, for one look from 
the closed eyes that were so dear to 
him. Ellis stayed in the house, but 
with wisest sympathy uttered never a 
syllable. The comradeship of silence 
sometimes speaks louder than any 
words. 

At sunset old Sam had his reward. 
The little maid stirred and turned to 
him with a smile. 

“You there, grampa?” she said. 
“Take me to see the sunset.” 

He took her to the window, as he 
was wont to do every evening. She 
looked a little while, then, turning to 
him sleepily, laid her head on his 
shoulders, and so passed from sleep to 
death. They buried her on a wide hill- 
top that faced towards the setting sun 
—one more added to the long array of 
the village dead. 

But Sam’s whole world had gone 
from him. In his agony he fell back 
at once on old habits to ensure forget- 
fulness. He drank the Bishop’s wine 
that was to cure Hilda. Then he sold 
the blankets, whereby he secured an 
incredible amount of very bad liquor, 
for the blankets were valuable ones. 





Ellis remonstrated with him in vain. 

“Now, sir,” he said, “you can talk— 
its your business. You say I'll kill 
myself. Mebbe I will. I won't say I 
don’t want ter. But I guess if your 
Gord is what you say he is, it’ll be all 
right. Anyhow, will yer jest tell me 
what in H——1 I got ter live fer? Ef 
yer can’t, ye kin git out!” 

Being unable to tell him, the young 
man went, and thought a good deal 
during the week succeeding Thanks- 
giving Day. 

At the close of that time old Sam 
sent for him late at night. When a 
man’s constitution is weakened by age 
and sorrow, the finishing touches can 
be effected quickly if he drinks hard 
enough. Moreover, Sam had caught 
pneumonia by sleeping in the open 
fields—the cottage being out of the 
question. So he lay dying, and Ellis 
came and sat beside him to hear what 
he wished to say. 

“Wal,” gasped the old fisherman, 
“T’m agoin’, sir. Guess I ain’t sorry, 
too.” He glanced round the room, 
grown so hideously squalid within the 
last few days. “But I ain’t sent fer 
you ter worry "bout that, ‘cause I kind- 
er seem ter reklect somethin’ the little 
gal useter say—somethin’ “bout la- 
borers goin’ somewhere and gittin’ 
things straightened out. An’ it must 
be the same with seafarin’ folk. Meb- 
be you remember the words, sir?” 

“Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,” said Ellis slowly and clearly. 

“Yes, ves, sir, that’s it! She said 
that, so I guess it’s all right. But I 
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wanted ter see you ‘bout somethin’ 
Take down that thar ole sock 
and count the money.” 

The old sock hung from the roof in 
a piece of canvas. Ellis scrambled up 
between the beams and brought it 
down. Then he spread the money out 
on the dirty floor and counted it— 
notes, silver, nickel, and copper. It 
was a slow business, for there was a 
preponderance of crumpled dollar 
bills, but it amounted to exactly 
$396.45. The old man had weakened 
perceptibly at the finish. 

“Now, sir,” he explained feebly; 
“that thar’s far the Gospel-house. The 
little gal useter talk about it, an’ I 
guess she would a liked to seen it 
built.” A change came over his face. 
“Tt’s sunset,” he muttered, “I’m gittin’ 
tired—les—look at—the sunset—too 
dark—little gal ” He turned to 
the wall, sighed, and was still. 

So they laid him next his little girl, 
within sound of the sea that he had fol- 
lowed all his life. And the drama— 
colorless, perhaps, to the outer world, 
but vivid enough to the villagers—was 
played out, all except the epilogue, 
which was added when John Ellis com- 
pleted his church a year later. It cost 
$700.00, Sam’s bequest forming the 
most important item in the finances, 
and the starting-point of other gifts. 
And the Bishop came down and conse- 
crated it, naming it the Church of St. 
Peter, and preaching to the fisherfolk 
such a sermon as they had never heard 
about the strong fisherman of Galilee. 

But the fisherfolk named it “Hilda’s 
Church,” and so it is called to this day. 


else. 











Quite a departure from the oft-repeated 
narratives of the great public men of 


America is Geraldine Brooks’ ‘Dames 
and Daughters of the Young Republic.” 
She has singled out Dorothea Madison. 
Rachel Jackson and Dorothy Hancock 
from the wives of our Presidents. Aaron 
Burr’s beautiful daughter Theodosia and 
Thomas Jefferson’s Patsey; Sarah the 
wife of John Jay, and Elizabeth Patterson 
the wife of Jerome Bonaparte, make up 
the list, with the addition of ‘the beauti- 
ful Emily Marshall.” These women were 
mostly very lovely in person and in char- 
acter, well-educated, saw much European 
society and conducted themselves as “true 
Queens.” Andrew Jackson’s stout Rachel 
had qualities that dimmed her lack of 
education and made her thoroughly re- 
spected as well as liked. Mme. Bona- 
parte’s history is perhaps the most ro- 
mantic. On the whole, the book is sure 
to prove a stimulant to young girls of 
this country and century. (T. Y. Crowell 

Co., N. Y., $1.50.) 

* 
x * 

We may well take shame to ourselves 
that we have known so little of “The 
Maids and Matrons of New France” until 
Mary Sifton Pepper’s highly interesting 
and instructive book appears. These de- 
voted women voluntarily left luxuries in 
France to come to an unsettled country 
where daily dangers and probable early 
deaths awaited them. The story of Mar- 
guerite de Roberval, left for two years 
and a half upon a desert island, most of 
the time entirely alone, is a_ thrilling 
one, and that of Jeanne Le Ber the stoical 
recluse of Montreal awakes astonishment 
and indignation. But there were sweet, 
helpful women like Madame de la Peltrie 
who founded the Ursuline Seminary of 
Quebec, Dame Hébert, Madeleine de 
Verchéres and others, whose histories are 
well worth the reading. 

It is odd that the grace, charm and wit 
of “Dames and Daughters of the Young 
Republic” are in such strong contrast to 
the serious devotion and intrepid patience 
of hardship of “Maids and Matrons of 
New France.” (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, $1.50.) 


as 
The name of Anna Katherine Green 
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has but to be mentioned in connection 
with a new book, to excite the liveliest 
curiosity. And her “One of My Sons” is 
most cleverly managed. The weight of 
evidence tips first one scale and then the 
other; as additional facts accumulate, new 
circumstances develop, the finger of cer- 
tainty points more and more surely to the 
guilty. The reader is ready to take oath 
that the case is so clear that there need 
be no doubt as to the assassin. The brand 
of Cain is already on his brow. Another 
turn of the kaleidoscope and another 
man steps forth from the ranks of the in- 
nocent. This see-sawing is intensely ab- 
sorbing and keeps one on the qui vive 
only to discover at last that every clue has 
been absolutely misleading, the real mur- 
derer never suspected. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y,. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


“The Making of a Country Home” by 
J. P. Mowbray is a capital and practical 
story. A young salesman with wife and 
child, were living in a fifth-rate flat in 
New York, spending all of their income 
on rent, and expenses incidental to semi- 
Bohemianism. The young man made a 
few calculations and decided to move into 
the country and as rapidly as possible 
without incurring debt, metamorphose an 
old house and garden into a comfortable 
and sanitary home. The details are given, 
the accounts balanced, and the results— 
independence, health, enjoyment in a sim 
ple and natural life—are well told. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., N. Y., $1.50.) 

* 
* * 

The dry bones left bleaching on the 
fields of slaughter where Moslem and 
Frank met in terrific shock of the battles 
of the first Crusade, are stirred with stren- 
uous life in William Stearns Davis’ 
‘God Wills It.’” The diction employed is 
specially rich and suitable for the pag- 
eants described. The pages are turned 
with ever-growing interest as the de- 
voted Crusaders draw nearer and nearer 
the goal of their desires. Godfrey of 
Bouillon appears as a truly lovely charac- 
ter, ready to sacrifice honors for the gen- 
eral good, or to lay down life itself to be 
of service to a friend. Richard Long- 
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sword and the beautiful Greek maiden 
Mary Kurkuas are the lovers, whose ad- 
ventures furnish forth a vast deal of em- 
broidery on the sombre background of 
history. One among the many charms of 
this book is the impartiality of the char- 
acter drawing of the principal personages. 
The difference in creeds seems not. to 
affect the author one whit. He recog- 
nizes virtue and goodness under all 


formal disguises. Lessing himself was not 
more just in his judgments between Jew 
and Christian. 
Des Y,. $3.90.) 


(The Macmillan Co., 


* 
* * 

The two folio volumes of ‘““The Furniture 
of our Forefathers,” by Esther Singleton, 
are made up from the series of numbers 
which for some months now has attracted 
the favorable notice of the press. It is in- 
deed a sumptuous work. The illustrations 
are profuse and perfect of their kind; the 
critical descriptions of them are by Russell 
Sturgis. There is a large amount of valu- 
able and incidental information cropping 
out on every page. Of Boulle, “appointed 
ébeniste, ciseleur et marqueteur ordinaire du 

”’ in 1667 when the Gobelin manufac- 
tory was founded, it is written: his “work 
is an intarsia or marquetry of tortoise- 
shell and metals. Ebony or oak forms the 
framework or background for the decora- 
tion. The designs of the ornaments of 
thin brass, or white metal, are usually 
branches of foliage, or scrolls, and are 
sometimes elaborately engraved. Fre- 
quently these metal ornaments are fast- 
ened to the bed of wood with small brass 
nails, hammered flat and _ afterwards 
chased. so that they are invisible. The 
method of incrustation was as follows: the 
workman superimposed a plate of metal 
and a plate of shell of equal size and thick- 
ness, and, after having placed his design 
upon this, cut the pattern out with a saw. 
He then had four ornamental designs or 
patterns, two of which were hollowed out. 
Into the hollowed out tortoise-shell pat- 
tern he would fit the corresponding metal 
pattern, ard into the hollowed-out metal 
pattern he would fit the corresponding 
tortoise-shell pattern. The tortoise-shell 
ground with the metal inlay was consid- 
ered the “first part,” and the metal ground 
with the tortoise-shell inlay the “counter- 
part.” Frequently two pieces of furniture 
were made at the same time, and fre- 
quently, also, the first and second parts 
were mingled in the same piece of furni- 
ture.” Boulle “devoted himself to pro- 
ducing the furniture so well in harmony 
with the magnificence of Versailles, Marly 
and other palaces of the king and his cour- 
tiers; his superiority and originality con- 
sist in the admirable combination of the 
bronze and the copper with the back- 


ground of the furniture which he under- 
stcod how to vary infinitely by the muiti- 
plicity of incrustations and mosaics upon 
the groundwork of oak and chestnut.” 

To the question, ‘What is Chippendale 
furniture?” Miss Singleton makes very full 
answer, which we should be glad to quote, 
but as our space forbids that, we can only 
extract the gist of it, leaving the surer 
enjoyment of it to the readers of the book. 
Thomas Chippendale was the English 
Cabinet-maker whose name is popularly 
used as a generic term for almost all the 
furniture in vogue from the reign of 
George I for a half a century, although 
often the product of other renowned arti- 
sans. In1754 Chippendale produced a book 
of designs in which the predominance 
of Chinese and Gothic influence was very 
marked. To quote again: “It must be kept 
in mind that he was not attempting to give 
illustrations of furniture that he and others 
were making. If we were forming our 
notions of contemporary furniture from 
his book, we should say that he knew 
nothing of Windsor chairs, or round- 
about, arm, rocking or wing chairs, or 
footstools, washstands, knife boxes, din- 
ing or work tables, corner cupboards or 
dumb waiters, cradles or press bedsteads, 
or spinets. We should say that turned 
work was unknown,... that furniture 
was never inlaid but carved with Gothic 
and Chinese and Louis Quinze ornaments 
exclusively. We cannot help regretting 
that he did not give us examples of what 
was already in fashion, instead of what he 
would have liked to introduce. As a mat- 
ter of fact, before he brought out his book 
he was no more prominent than many an- 
other prosperous cabinet-maker....A 
carver and gilder with a considerable 
leaven of upholstery is the impression 
gained from a careful perusal of Chippen- 
dale’s text. A maze of contours and 
forms, a haze of blue and red, and a blaze 
of gold!” 

The transitional state of furnishings is 
carefully noted, as when Queen Mary’s 
fancy for collecting china, brought cab- 
inets and cupboards into use. The inven- 
tories of rooms in colonial houses show 
that our forefathers were neither poor, 
plain, nor penurious. 

The chapter on the introduction and use 
of various native and imported woods is 
indispensable to any would-be connoisseur 
in old furniture. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 

$20.00.) 





Eminent Physicians 
are eagerly studying the problem of baby 
feeding. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is recommended by the leading 
family physicians. It is always safe and 
reliable. Send toc. for “Baby’s Diary” 
71 Hudson St., N. Y. 
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